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REPORT   OF   THE  COMMITTEE   ON   THE   WORK 
OF   THE  CHURCHES 


We  appreciate  most  heartily  the  value  of  the  reports  of  former  commit- 
tees, based  on  the  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  issued  to  the  churches  in 
circular  form.  It  was  not  with  any  thought  of  disparaging  the  method  of 
these  reports  —  least  of  all  with  any  ambition  to  seem  original  —  that  we 
concluded  to  adopt,  largely  as  an  experiment,  the  plan  shown  below.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  expectations  properly  connected  with  the  annual  reports  of 
this  committee  will  not  by  reason  of  this  change  have  wholly  failed  to  be 
realized. 

Accordingly,  the  following  letter  —  the  blank  at  the  end  being  filled  — 
was  sent  early  in  December  to  seven  brethren,  carefully  selected,  all  of 
whom  kindly  consented  to  perform  the  service  asked  of  them. 

Dear  Brother,  —  The  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Churches,  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  wishes  to  vary  the  form  of  its 
report  this  coming  year.  Instead  of  sending  a  list  of  questions  as  hereto- 
fore —  many  of  them  of  a  routine  character  —  to  all  the  pastors,  we  are 
selecting  seven  representative  men  from  these  typical  fields: 

(1)  The  city  church  in  the  well-to-do  residential  section. 

(2)  The  down-town  city  church. 

(3)  The  suburban  church . 

(4)  The  church  in  a  manufacturing  city. 

(5)  The  rural  country  church. 

(6)  The  rural  village  church. 

(7)  The  foreign  church. 

Our  thought  is  that  each  of  the  men  selected  should,  out  of  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  describe  his  field,  setting  forth  its  peculiar 
problems,  and  methods  employed  in  various  lines,  and  results  attained; 
and  we  should  have  a  very  suggestive  report  to  present  to  the  churches  next 
May. 

In  our  judgment,  it  woiild  be  better  for  you  to  write  anonymously,  in 
order  that  you  might  write  with  the  more  freedom  and  frankness,  so  that 
men  from  similar  fields  present  at  the  meeting  would  feel  that  in  a  way  you 
represented  them  and  their  problems.  We  are  assigning  each  man  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  words,  hoping  that  in  that  limit 
he  could  paint  a  picture  of  his  field  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bring 
valuable  information  and  suggestion  and,  we  hope,  encouragement  to  other 
workers  in  similar  fields.  These  reports  need  not  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  before  the  first  of  next  April,  but  we  write  you  seasonably 
in  order  that  you  may  have  ample  time  to  prepare  what  we  desire.  We 
believe  you  will  render  a  large  service  to  all  the  churches  by  thus  cooperat- 
ing with  us,  as  after  much  consideration  we  have  chosen  you  to  stand  for  the 
peculiar  field  suggested. 

Will  you  therefore,  favor  us  by  agreeing  to  describe  the  work,  problems, 
and  opportunities  of ? 

The  following  reports  were  duly  received: 


I.    THE    CITY    CHURCH    IN    THE    WELL-TO-DO    RESIDENTIAL   SECTION 

The  methods  employed  in  the  city  church  in  the  well-to-do  residential 
section  have  varied  widely,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  eccentric 
and  spectacular  have  no  place  here.  For  definite  and  permanent  results, 
nothing  can  supersede  the  plain,  earnest  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  God's  inspired  Word,  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  and  only  Saviour 
for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Teacher,  Comforter,  Guide 
and  Sanctifier.  This  furnishes  a  foundation  for  the  work,  gives  tone  and 
an  objective,  leads  naturally  to  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Chris- 
tians, and  this  in  turn  to  personal  work.  And  as  individuals  in  the  church 
see  the  possibilities  in  using  their  redeemed  lives  to  lead  others  into  "  the 
way,"  the  fire  kindles  which  will  consume  the  dross  of  worldliness  and  self- 
ishness and  indifference,  and  the  prayer-meeting  problem,  and  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  leaders,  the  problem  of  systematic  beneficence,  the 
problem  of  spiritual  singing  which  swells  and  throbs  and  moves  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  many  other  problems  seem  to  settle  themselves.  Gospel  seed 
is  freely  sown  and  a  harvest  is  expected.     The  results  have  been  gratifying. 

The  Bible  School.  The  constructive  gospel  note  sounded  from  the  pulpit 
will  arouse  the  church,  and,  wisely  conserved  and  directed,  lead  to  definite 
results.  The  teacher  in  the  Bible  school  has  a  definite  purpose  in  teaching, 
viz.,  to  impart  to  the  pupil  spiritual  truth.  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  the 
work,  and  the  mission  of  the  church.  The  pupils  come  to  anticipate  some- 
thing from  the  earnest  lessons  taught  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and  they  are 
not  alarmed  nor  surprised  when  approached  personally  for  a  decision  for 
Christ.  While  the  pupil  is  in  the  formative  period,  this  work  is  tactfully 
pushed,  if  possible,  to  the  point  of  decision.  The  lessons  taught  are  based 
upon  the  soundest  psychological  and  pedagogical  basis  and  with  especial 
reference  to  this  period.  Every  possible  help  is  given  to  aid  the  pupil  in 
appropriating  right  ideas  and  ideals,  never  forgetting  for  one  moment  that 
an  ounce  of  formation  is  worth  a  ton  of  re-formation.  To  aid  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  to  keep  the  parts  properly  related  to  the  whole,  in  addition  to  the 
Teachers'  class,  lectures  are  given  by  competent  persons  on  "  The  History 
of  the  Sunday  School,"  "  Methods,"  "  Congregationalism,"  etc. 
Definite  instruction  is  given  in  missions  in  three  of  the  five  departments 
of  the  school;  besides,  many  members  of  the  school  are  also  connected  with 
one  of  the  several  mission  study  classes  of  the  church.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  school,  carrying  to  the  aged  and 
shut-ins  an  extension  work  of  systematic  Bible  study  which  bears  rich 
fruitage. 

The  Prayer  Meeting.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  of  this  service  aside  from 
the  regular  announcement  on  the  calendar.  People  are  rarely  "  urged  "  to 
attend.  The  ideal  is  to  make  the  service  so  helpful  that  people  cannot  keep 
away.  The  method  of  conducting  the  service  is  the  opposite  of  anything 
stereotyped  or  formal.      The  family   have  been   battling  with  life  and 


wrestling  with  their  problems  individually,  and  now  they  gather  under  the 
covert  of  the  Father's  house  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  and  counsel  and 
worship.  The  service  is  characterized  by  the  hearty  singing  of  hymns  both 
old  and  new,  the  former  often  being  "  raised  "  without  announcement  or 
accompaniment,  and  the  people  given  a  choice  in  selection.  The  Scrip- 
ture lesson  is  frequently  read  by  the  people  from  memorized  passages. 
The  Scripture  is  opened,  but  not  exhausted  by  the  leader.  It  is  understood 
that  prayers  and  testimonies  are  to  be  brief,  and  from  the  heart  and  ex- 
perience. Five  minutes'  intermission  is  frequently  given  in  the  midst  of 
the  meeting  when  people  are  all  asked  to  arise,  speak  to  some  one  they  do 
not  know,  and  upon  resuming  their  seats  at  the  recall  of  the  service  by  a 
hymn  started  by  the  leader,  to  sit  with  a  stranger.  The  services  are 
attended  by  many  men,  and  the  people  linger  by  scores  at  the  close  for  old- 
time  neighborliness.     The  attendance  is  uniformly  good. 

The  Financial  Problem.  The  parish  has  been  abolished  to  the  delight  of 
all  parties  concerned.  No  pews  are  owned  or  rented.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions and  weekly  payments  are  the  means  of  support,  and  unassigned 
pews  the  method  of  seating.  Pledges  are  annually  made  for  the  support  of 
the  church  and  benevolence.  The  system  works  admirably.  People  have 
changed  their  locations  but  slightly,  and  from  a  large  membership  no  word 
of  complaint  is  heard.  No  fairs,  festivals,  or  shows  are  held.  We  preach 
and  teach  that  true  Christians  will  cheerfully  render  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,  and,  "  according  to  their  ability  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  " 
will  become  prayerful,  systematic  givers  to  the  support  of  their  own  church, 
and  the  benevolences  connected  therewith;  and  that  this  is  an  essential 

REQUISITE  TO  GROWTH  IN  GRACE  AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Social  Life.  Both  the  men's  and  women's  associations  make  rich 
contributions  to  this  department  of  the  work.  Suppers  are  served  at  a 
nominal  price  to  draw  people  out,  especially  strangers,  and  to  stimulate 
social  intercourse.  We  place  much  emphasis  upon  old-fashioned  neighborli- 
ness. Most  delightful  evenings  have  been  enjoyed.  The  informal  singing 
of  old-time  hymns  after  the  suppers  helps  to  this  result. 

In  general,  the  men  work  along  the  lines  of  civic  righteousness,  following 
suppers  with  lectures  and  debates,  and  papers  for  discussion.  The  men 
from  the  shops  have  been  invited,  with  the  men  of  the  church,  to  a  supper 
for  men  in  their  working  clothes,  coming  directly  from  the  shop  to  the 
church.  The  ladies  direct  more  attention  to  the  home  life  and  problems, 
and  to  stimulating  missionary  zeal  and  spreading  missionary  knowledge. 
Underneath  all  this,  however,  men  and  women  are  alive  and  alert  to  the 
value  of  personal  work,  introducing  and  entertaining  the  stranger,  and 
making  him  at  home  with  the  Lord's  family. 

Problems?  Yes,  we  have  them.  First  in  importance,  and  a  solution  for 
all  the  rest,  is  the  discovery  and  development  of  leaders,  teachers,  and 
personal  workers.  For  the  latter  a  special  training  class  is  conducted.  As 
a  rule,  heavy  responsibility  laid  upon  persons  believed  to  possess  the  stuff  of 
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which  leaders  and  teachers  are  made,  will  reveal  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  choice. 

Next  is  the  problem  of  making  nominal  Christianity  real;  the  convincing 
of  a  portion  of  our  respectable  New  England  Congregationalists,  who  died 
spiritually  years  ago,  and  were  laid  out  and  embalmed  by  the  most  aristo- 
cratic undertakers  in  their  respective  communities,  that  they  are  spiritually 
dead,  and  must  be  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  to  lives  of  real, 
aggressive,  active,  loving  service  to  humanity  in  Christ's  name,  if  the  church 
is  to  perform  her  mission  and  continue  to  be  the  leading  factor  in  the 
hastening  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nominal  Christianity, 
otherwise  known  as  indifference,  is  one  of  the  tough  problems  of  the  church 
in  the  well-to-do  residential  section.  Some  of  our  churches  are  too  respect- 
able to  be  vitally  Christian,  and  the  only  solution  lies  in  the  realization  of 
the  value  which  Jesus  Christ  placed  upon  the  human  soul,  and  our  personal 
responsibility  to  him  for  others. 

Young  People.  With  three  Christian  Endeavor  societies  all  working 
harmoniously  and  led  by  consecrated  workers,  I  am  constrained  to  raise 
the  question  and  ask,  if  for  the  best  interests  of  the  young  it  is  wise  to 
make  them  too  distinctive  a  class,  with  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and 
to  repledge  many  of  them  to  what  is  already  implied,  if  not  definitely 
covered,  in  the  church  vows;  and  is  there  danger  that  meetings,  in  which 
some  trivial  part  is  taken,  by  clippings  and  poems  and  "  may  we  sing," 
etc.,  may  crowd  the  Bible  to  the  background  and  be  mistaken  for  service 
for  Christ,  rather  than  a  preparation  for  real  service  to  those  for  whom  he 
died? 

Men.  Is  there  a  connection  between  the  almost  universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  loss  of  young  men  from  the  Bible  school  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and  the  general  complaint  of  the  indifference  of  men  to  the 
church?  And  is  there  any  solution  to  this  great  problem  other  than  trained 
and  competent  teachers  and  leaders? 

In  general,  we  look  for  no  solution  to  our  problems  outside  of  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians  by  faithful  and  systematic  study  of 
God's  Word  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  prayer  life. 

II.    THE   DOWN-TOWN   CITY   CHURCH 

The  following  is  a  brief  picture  of  what  in  some  ways  is  a  typical  "  down- 
town "  church  problem,  though  in  other  respects  not  entirely  so.  It  is 
typical,  in  that,  in  common  with  all  such  churches,  it  has  a  fine  history  of 
strong  efficiency,  of  able  and  devout  men  and  women  who  have  carried  it  on 
in  the  past,  of  former  generous  and  adequate  support  from  well-to-do 
families,  who  sought  and  maintained  the  family  church  at  its  best.  It 
has  also  been  in  an  excellent  residential  neighborhood,  surrounded  by  a 
population  largely  of  American  origin,  and  with  New  England  traditions 
of  church   life.    But  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  conditions   have 


gradually  changed;  many  of  the  older  families  have  left,  the  elders  for  the 
most  part  having  died,  and  their  descendants  seeking  more  congenial 
social  neighborhoods,  with  more  satisfactory  associations  for  children. 

The  inroad  of  foreign  population  has  continued  and  has  been  steadily 
augmented.  First,  came  the  Irish,  who,  with  their  descendants,  still  pre- 
dominate. But  many  of  the  more  successful  of  these  have  taken  up  their 
march  to  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  continually  into  their  places  have 
come  other  and  more  alien  foreigners,  Slavs,  Polacks,  Jews,  and  Italians. 
The  Catholic  population  of  the  region  is  now  estimated  at  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  church  under  discussion  is  not  typical  of  many  of  the 
down-town  churches,  in  that  it  still  draws  the  bulk  of  its  adherents  from 
families,  rather  than  from  boarding-houses,  and  in  this  has  a  stronger  posi- 
tion, and  one  with  more  permanent  possibilities. 

Let  us  see  what  such  a  church  has  done,  and  can  do.  Financially  it  has 
been  found  that,  as  the  receipts  from  wealthy  givers  have  diminished,  it 
has  been  possible  to  train  the  smaller  givers  to  larger  responsibility,  and 
its  aim  is,  "  something  from  every  one."  This  aim  it  is  increasingly  realiz- 
ing, and  it  has  been  able  to  meet  its  obligations  for  the  last  few  years  without 
deficit.  This  has  been  made  possible,  in  part,  however,  by  the  generous  and 
timely  aid  of  a  wealthy  city  church  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  Church 
Extension  movement.  These  two  lines  of  cooperation,  coming  before  the 
church  has  become  financially  embarrassed,  have  enabled  it  to  continue  its 
activities  without  discouragement  or  impaired  efficiency.  That  this 
prompt  cooperation  is  the  wisest  method  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  rebuild  a  work  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

This  church  has  an  active  membership  of  about  500,  of  whom  over  100 
have  been  received  in  the  last  two  and  one  half  years,  showing  that  oppor- 
tunities are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  morning  audience  has  an  average  of 
from  350  to  400,  and  the  evening,  150  to  250.  The  Sunday  school  has  an 
actual  membership  of  about  550,  with  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  110 
and  a  Junior  Society  of  75.  An  important  feature  of  the  school  and  of  the 
entire  church  is  a  Men's  Class,  now  numbering  about  100  men,  with  frequent 
attendance  of  60  to  75.  This  class  is  full  of  activity  in  reaching  new  men, 
in  calling  upon  its  members,  in  maintaining  various  helpful  brotherly  and 
social  influences.  It  has  changed  the  spirit  of  the  church  towards  strangers, 
it  being  practically  impossible  for  a  new  man  to  appear  at  our  services 
without  being  met  and  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  members  of  this  class. 
There  is  also  an  efficient  Fraternal  Association,  which  meets  monthly,  and 
has  served  well  to  acquaint  men  with  one  another,  and  to  interest  them  in 
general  civic  and  moral  themes.  The  midweek  prayer  meeting  is  well 
sustained,  having  a  regular  attendance  of  about  75,  which  is  frequently 
increased  to  100  — 125. 

In  addition  to  its  own  work,  the  church  maintains  a  chapel,  whose 
Sunday  school  numbers  about  300  members,  with  an  evening  service  of 
about  150,  and  various  departments  of  work  for  women  and  children,  all  of 


which  are  flourishing,  There  is  also  a  hall  where  services  of  several  kinds 
are  held  weekly.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  Sunday  schools,  thus,  is 
about  800,  and  about  300  are  in  Home  departments,  thus  making  about 
1,100  under  regular  Bible  instruction.  The  various  young  people's  societies, 
senior  and  junior,  aggregate  about  350  members. 

Concerning  the  personnel  of  this  work,  the  great  majority  are  of  Ameri- 
can, English,  or  Scotch  stock,  though  many  other  nationalities  are  now 
appearing,  especially  on  the  rolls  of  our  Sunday  schools,  and  these  children 
are  found  to  amalgamate  excellently  with  the  others.  As  to  occupation, 
almost  all  our  people  are  wage-earners,  with  very  few  of  independent  means, 
and  their  interest  in  the  church  is  vital  and  leads  to  generous  support  and 
faithful  service.  A  large  part  of  our  present  excellent  condition  is  due  to 
the  faithful,  persistent  work  of  two  city  missionaries,  who  with  devotion, 
loving  service,  and  incessant  activity  have  searched  out  new  families,  kept 
in  touch  with  old  ones,  and  carried  the  spirit  and  message  of  the  church  into 
homes;  the  reflex  of  whose  influence  is  constantly  seen  in  the  church's  life. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  church  herein  described  has  not 
yet  reached  the  acute  stage  of  the  down-town  problem;  it  still  can  secure 
means  to  carry  forward  its  work;  it  still  has  a  field  wherein  to  work  with 
success.  But  the  problem  is  yearly  growing  more  difficult.  Such  remnants 
of  old  families  as  still  remain  are  constantly  going.  The  young  people  usually 
move  away  on  marriage.  The  foreign  element  is  constantly  growing  less 
accessible  to  ordinary  methods  of  Protestant  church  work. 

As  the  future  is  faced,  certain  facts  are  evident:  first;  that  the  financial 
resources  and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  church  must  be  in- 
creasingly emphasized,  for  the  small  gifts  of  the  many  amount  to  a  large 
aggregate,  and  this  is  also  better  for  each.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  the 
future  undoubtedly  increased  cooperation  with  stronger  churches  will 
become  still  more  imperative ;  and  it  is  in  such  development  of  the  affili- 
ated idea  that  the  hope  of  the  down-town  church  lies.  For  the  down-town 
church  must  not  be  suffered  to  lose  its  efficiency  in  workers  and  equipment; 
these  should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  with  the  growth  of  the 
problem.  The  newer  populations  need  more  done  for  them,  physically, 
socially,  morally,  spiritually,  than  the  old,  and  more  workers  and  larger 
activities  are  needed  for  them,  not  less.  Again,  with  the  increase  of  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  incoming  foreign  populations  there  must  be  new 
adaptations  of  methods;  as  required  by  the  situation,  institutional  modes 
of  approach  must  be  developed;  more  workers  must  carry  the  gospel 
into  homes;  a  larger  neighborliness  must  be  encouraged. 

St.  George's  Church  in  New  York  has  exemplified  what  is  essential  for 
meeting  the  down-town  problems, —  money  and  consecrated  workers.  A 
church  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  reduced  to  15  families  has  now  a 
parish  of  8,000,  a  membership  of  over  1,500,  a  Sunday  school  of  2,500,  and 
large  morning  and  evening  congregations,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  sit 
side  by  side  in  free  pews.     In  this  church  there  are  fully  a  dozen  paid 
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workers  who  give  it  all  their  time,  and  probably  300  volunteers  who  are 
definitely  engaged  in  responsible  work.  It  is  time  for  our  wealthy  men  to 
see  that  there  is  no  call  to  Christian  philanthropy  so  loud  or  with  such 
promise  as  the  down-town  church,  and  for  well-to-do  Christians  to  ask 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  work  there,  with  missionary  consecra- 
tion. 

III.    THE   SUBURBAN   CHURCH 

There  are  two  very  different  and  very  erroneous  ideas  about  the  suburban 
church, —  one  entertained  by  the  down-town  city  pastor  and  one  by  the 
village  church  deacon.  The  down-town  pastor  thinks  it  must  have  been 
the  suburban  church  which  good  John  Fletcher  rejected  because  there  "  was 
too  much  money  and  too  little  labor."  The  village  deacon  thinks  the 
suburban  church  is  a  kind  of  fashionable  Sunday  club,  passionately  fond 
of  amateur  theatricals,  mildly  interested  in  religion,  and  not  altogether 
hostile  to  the  midweek  meeting.  Before  I  came  to  this  church,  a  little 
less  than  a  decade  ago,  I  was  repeatedly  warned  that,  although  I  have  a 
good  back,  it  would  be  broken  by  the  burdens  which  I  should  be  compelled 
by  this  people  to  bear  without  assistance.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  these  two  ideas  is  farther  from  the  truth. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  the  suburban 
church,  for  churches  in  the  suburbs  differ  from  one  another  perhaps  more 
radically  than  churches  in  the  country.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  I  am 
asked  to  speak  of  my  own  field.  This  church  has  between  three  hundred 
and  one  thousand  members.  It  has  no  endowment  nor  any  members  who 
could  endow  it  to  any  extent.  We  are  a  busy,  hard-working  people, 
awkward  at  cutting  coupons,  yet  "  comfortably  well  off  or  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  it." 

I  have  been  increasingly  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  my  problems 
and  difficulties  to  those  which  I  had  in  a  very  different  kind  of  community. 
There  is  the  same  human  nature;  there  are  the  same  needs,  sins,  battles, 
and  sorrows.  There  are  devoted  people,  indifferent  people,  and  parasites, 
just  as  there  are  everywhere.  .  One  does  not  need  to  learn  any  new  psy- 
chology when  one  comes  to  the  suburban  church. 

Yet  we  have  our  own  problems  which  arise  from  our  external  surround- 
ings: 

1.  The  church  does  not  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  affections  and  time  of 
the  people  as  it  does,  for  example,  in  the  village.  It  has  more  rivals.  The 
community  is  not  dependent  upon  it  for  social  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theater,  concerts,  and  banquets  are  always  at  hand  to  conflict  with  the 
church's  social  life.  The  automobile  and  the  golf-links  bring  the  country- 
inn  and  the  putting  green  into  competition  with  the  morning  service. 

2.  There  is  little  community  life.  People  do  not  know  each  other.  I 
have  introduced  people  who  have  been  occupying  neighboring  pews  for 
five  years.  Bridge  whist,  confined  largely  to  "  sets,"  does  not  increase 
community  life  perceptibly.     Men  especially  do  not  know  one  another. 
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3.  Due  in  part  to  this  lack  of  community  life,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  here  who  have  little  interest  in  the  church.  These  people,  active 
perhaps  in  their  former  home,  but  with  little  denominational  consciousness 
or  concern,  pass  from  the  attitude  of  indifference  as  to  which  church  they 
will  attend  to  indifference  to  all  churches. 

4.  The  separation  of  home  and  business  leads  to  divided  interests. 
Great  problems  are  chiefly  associated  with  the  city.  The  suburb  is  the 
resting-place.  In  this  way  the  home,  which  should  be  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  church,  is  often  made  its  rival. 

5.  Our  remoteness  from  the  swarming  people  and  problems  of  the  con- 
gested districts  makes  it  difficult  to  find  natural  and  easy  outlets  for  the 
spirit  of  service,  and  is  continually  tempting  people  to  think  that  they  are 
pretty  good  because  they  live  in  this  suburb. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  find  myself  consciously  facing  four  tasks: 

1.  To  greaten  the  sense  of  the  importance  and  the  need  of  the  church. 

2.  To  develop  and  solidify  community  life  both  within  and  without  the 
church. 

3.  To  develop  an  unselfish  social  spirit  at  this  distance  from  fields  of  need. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  religious  spirit. 

As  to  methods,  "  I  thank  my  God  always  "  that  this  church  is  ready,  as 
I  think  most  suburban  churches  are,  for  anything,  however  new,  that 
promises  to  be  effective,  though  I  have  not  tried  its  spirit  with  anything  of 
startling  nature. 

1 .  Preaching  is,  to  my  mind,  the  unapproachably  important  thing  in  the 
suburban  church.  There  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  people  among 
us,  many  of  whom  have  no  children,  who  will  be  drawn  to  the  church  only 
because  they  value  the  preaching,  which  must  be  inspirational,  ethical, 
vital. 

2.  Second  only  to  this  is  the  pastoral  and  social  work.  The  need  and 
value  of  pastoral  work  in  this  church,  at  first  a  surprise  to  me,  grows  upon 
me  constantly.  In  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  calls  a  year  I  cannot 
more  than  begin  to  do  the  work  that  might.be  done  by  a  wise  and  widely- 
trained  pastor  who  had  the  time  to  do  it.  In  this  work  I  am  assisted  by 
four  deaconesses,  each  of  whom  takes  one  fourth  of  the  parish  as  her  especial 
care,  and  tries  to  interest  as  many  others  as  possible  in  welcoming  the 
newcomers,  and  in  the  needed  work  of  friendliness.  There  are  many 
lonely  people  in  the  suburbs.  In  our  social  life  within  the  church  walls,  our 
task  is  to  awaken  people  who  have  too  much  social  life  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  those  who  have  too  little.  A  group  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  of 
the  church  are  at  the  door  every  Sunday  morning  to  welcome  the  un- 
familiar. What  the  women's  organizations  are  doing  to  unite  the  women, 
the  men's  club  is  doing  to  unite  the  men.  The  formation  of  this  club  has 
been  the  greatest  single  asset  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
church  when  one  man  in  it  discovers  that  another  man  in  it  is  a  good  fellow. 
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This  club  gives  to  the  community  every  year  a  series  of  addresses  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  church  is  a  public  servant. 

3.  It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  organ- 
izations for  the  young  —  possibly  too  many.  But  they  have  all  been 
organized  for  a  purpose,  —  for  three  purposes,  in  fact,  —  to  promote 
acquaintance  (lacking  even  among  the  young),  to  increase  attachment  to 
the  church  through  early  effort,  and  to  give  one  more  opportunity  for 
personal  contact  with  the  pastor,  or  some  one  else  deeply  interested  in  them . 

4.  A  fourth  great  line  of  effort  is  to  bring  the  people  of  the  church  into 
contact  with  social  problems.  "We  use  every  endeavor  to  enlist  our  young 
people  in  social  work  at  home  and  in  the  city.  The  young  ladies  have  an 
extensive  work.  The  boys  and  young  men  take  an  entertainment  or  a 
play,  which  they  have  given  at  home,  and  give  it  in  some  church  that  needs 
help  of  this  kind.  I  have  been  taking  a  group  of  young  men  every  other 
week  this  winter  to  visit  social  institutions  of  various  sorts.  We  recently 
took  an  evening  trip  through  the  North  and  South  ends  of  Boston  to  see 
the  need  and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  it.  In  our  classes  we  study  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Hunter,  Brooks,  and  Riis.  The  midweek  meeting 
and  the  young  people's  society  afford  good  opportunities  to  present  and 
study  social  conditions. 

5.  In  our  newly  graded  Sunday  school,  we  are  trying  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  demands  of  religious  education.  The  men  meet  to  study 
great  and  vital  questions. 

6.  We  have  other  activities  directed  especially  toward  the  culture  of  the 
religious  life.  There  is  the  simplest  kind  of  Sunday  afternoon  devotional 
service.  The  midweek  service  is  still  largely  a  prayer  and  conference 
meeting.  What  if  the  number  is  small?  the  work  is  valuable.  For  about 
half  the  winter  I  have  turned  the  young  people's  meeting  into  an  enthusi- 
astic class  for  Bible  study.  Pastor's  classes,  and  the  young  men's  class, 
which  I  teach  regularly,  afford  additional  opportunities  for  the  culture  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  young. 

Results?  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  We  do  not  always  reap  in 
September  what  we  sow  in  May.  Our  congregations  average  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  in  the  parish.  About  ninety  people  have  united  with 
the  church  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  and  a  large  class  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration. Many  people  are  bringing  their  letters.  Financially  we  are 
stronger  than  we  ever  were,  ending  the  year  with  a  good  surplus.  Our 
benevolences  have  increased  greatly  of  late.  The  friendly  community 
spirit  has  developed  noticeably;  the  working  force  is  growing;  the  deepen- 
ing spiritual  tone  is  evident  to  the  members  themselves;  the  interest  in 
social  questions  is  very  real.     We  are  very  hopeful  and  optimistic. 

May  I  add  that  to  my  mind  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  important  fields 
than  the  suburban  one.  Our  churches  are  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  the  native  population,  and  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leaders 
in  the  various  fields  of  life.     To  keep  the  people  awake  to  their  heritage 
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and  aware  of  their  responsibility,  and  to  help  equip  them  for  their  task,  is 
the  glorious  work  before  the  suburban  church. 

IV.    THE   CHURCH   IN   A   MANUFACTURING   CITY 

Let  it  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  in  fundamentals  the  work  of  a  church  in  a 
manufacturing  city  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  work  of  a  church  in  the 
suburbs  or  on  the  hill-tops.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  people,  as  individual 
personalities,  into  right  relations  with  the  Divine  personality,  and  above 
all  other  methods,  the  method  of  personal  contact  and  mediation  is  the  one 
that  is  most  effective.  All  the  mechanism  of  any  church  is  simply  for  the 
sake  of  multiplying  the  points  of  personal  contact.  All  the  training  in 
methods  is  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  persuasiveness  of  personal  con- 
tact. I  will  speak  of  four  features  that  stand  out  prominently  in  the  work 
of  a  church  such  as  I  am  speaking  of. 

1.  The  church  in  the  manufacturing  city  is  face  to  face  with  the  com- 
mercial spirit  in  its  intensest  phase.  Our  aristocracy,  if  there  be  one,  is 
not  of  blood  and  schooling,  but  of  money  and  enterprise.  The  typical 
man,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  cartoonists'  "  newly  rich,"  but  a  fine  type  of  man- 
hood, often  without  college  training,  yet  often  responding  finely  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  money  for  the  development  of  the  higher  life. 
But  the  commercial  side  is  over-emphasized,  and  there  is  a  call  for  an 
insistent  preaching  of  "  first  things  first,  and  second  things  second,"  or 
"  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness." 

2.  The  church  in  the  manufacturing  city  is  face  to  face  with  the  industrial 
problem  in  its  acutest  form.  There  are  two  phases  which  interest  the 
church;  the  persistent  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  fact, 
often  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  laboring  classes  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  Protestant  churches.  What  is  the  church  to  do  about  it?  Can  the 
church  do  anything  through  the  labor  organizations?  So  far  as  the 
struggles  between  labor  and  capital  are  concerned  in  my  own  city,  I  see  no 
more  reason  why  a  church  should  be  affiliated  with  the  labor  unions  than 
with  the  manufacturers'  association.  Unless  there  be  clearly  a  moral  issue, 
the  duty  of  the  church  must  be  one  of  impartial  interest.  But  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  strong  emphasis  in  preaching  brotherhood,  and  justice,  and 
the  "  square  deal." 

What  can  the  church  do  in  reaching  the  people  as  individuals,  by  way 
of  the  labor  organizations,  for  the  higher  life? 

Three  difficulties  at  once  confront  the  Protestant  church  and  pastor. 

In  the  first  place,  only  one  fifth  of  the  operatives  in  this  typical  manu- 
facturing city  are  members  of  the  unions.  It  is  true  that  the  unions 
dominate  in  matters  of  wages,  strikes,  etc.,  but  the  operatives,  as  a  class, 
are  not  accessible  by  way  of  any  organization.  In  the  second  place, 
the  unions  as  a  whole  do  not  include  in  their  program  the  elements  of 
education,  etc.,  but  exist  very  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  material  welfare 
of  their  members,  for  the  sick  benefits,  strike  benefits,  and  for  united  action 
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in  times  of  differences  of  opinion.  In  the  third  place,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  operatives,  though  not  so  largely  of  the  unions,  are  Roman  Catholics, 
What,  then,  can  a  pastor  and  his  church  do?  They  can  magnify  the  "  open 
door,"  showing  that  the  church  has  its  welcome  for  all,  irrespective  of 
situation  in  society.  They  can,  with  absolute  impartiality,  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  applied  to  modern  conditions. 

We  have,  in  the  church  represented  in  this  article,  all  kinds  of  people, 
financially  and  socially  speaking,  and  in  our  work  there  is  a  beautiful  absence 
of  any  noticeable  tendency  to  "  draw  the  lines."     We  are  one  people. 

Yet  there  is  one  element  in  the  situation  presenting  a  problem  not 
beyond  solution,  but  requiring  patience  and  tact,  a  problem  peculiar  to 
the  church  in  the  midst  of  the  manufacturing  center.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  together;  they  worship  together;  they  pray  together;  they 
attend  Bible  school  together.  But  the  instant  the  social  phase  of  the  church 
life  receives  any  great  emphasis,  the  problem  pretty  quickly  appears.  Up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  the  boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the  school  and  they 
are  apparently  unconscious  of  any  social  difference.  After  people  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  they  have  the  good  sense  to  ignore  the  social 
and  financial  lines.  But  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  about  one  half  of  the 
young  people  leave  school  to  go  into  the  mills  and  the  other  half  continue 
in  study.  Thus  the  line  is  drawn  quite  obviously,  and  demands  careful 
attention.  And  yet,  only  this  present  week,  there  have  been  two  gatherings, 
numbering  75  to  100  each,  of  the  young  people  of  our  congregation  from 
the  ages  of  fourteen  to  twenty-two,  which  represented  every  possible  social 
and  financial  grade  in  our  church  life,  and  everybody  had  a  good  time. 

3.  The  church  in  the  manufacturing  city  is  face  to  face  with  the  foreign 
element.  This  calls  for  distinctive  church  work  in  the  American-speaking 
church,  or  in  the  special  place  of  meeting,  that  shall  bring  the  foreigner 
into  the  American  idea  of  religion.  The  city  which  I  represent  has  its 
French  Congregational,  its  Italian  Methodist,  its  Portuguese  Baptist,  and  its 
Syrian  Congregational  services.  In  addition  to  this  distinctly  religious 
work,  the  church  in  the  city  must  give  its  cordial  support  to  the  undenomi- 
national work  now  being  instituted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  work,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  appeals  to  us  all  upon  the  basis  of  our  patriotism  and 
our  citizenship. 

4.  The  church  in  the  manufacturing  city  is  face  to  face  with  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  its  most  aggressive  forms.  It  has  been  most 
interesting  to  the  writer  of  this  to  note  the  difference  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  a  city  on  the  one  hand  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  the  minority,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  a  city  where  they  are 
in  the  large  majority.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  most  friendly  and 
neighborly  individual  where  he  is  in  the  minority;  he  is  a  most  independent 
and  unneighborly  individual  in  a  community  where  he  represents  two 
thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  population. 
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The  good  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  Protestant  churches  is  in  the  direction 
of  solidifying  the  Protestant  forces.  The  situation  presents  one  or  two 
special  duties.  In  general  the  church  in  the  manufacturing  city  must  give 
thought  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  hundreds  who  are  falling  away  from  any 
connection  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  They  are  falling,  not  into 
the  Protestant  belief,  but  into  materialism  and  indifferentism.  Some  may 
be  reached  and  helped  into  the  better  life.  Another  thing,  brought  home 
to  the  Protestant  churches  of  a  manufacturing  city,  is  that  they  must 
stand  as  one  against  all  attempts,  open  or  disguised,  to  secure  a  division 
of  the  school  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  parochial  schools. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again,  that  in  all  its  fundamentals,  the  church 
in  a  manufacturing  city  is  like  all  other  churches.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
individual  personalities  into  right  relations  with  the  Divine  personality; 
its  successful  method,  that  of  personal  contact  and  mediation. 

V.  THE  RURAL  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

The  passing  years  and  changing  customs  have  taken  their  toll  of  the 
country,  and  only  scattered  farmhouses  and  abandoned  farms  are  now  left 
where  once  were  little  villages.  But  from  these  depleted  towns  which  have 
given  of  their  best  to  build  up  the  villages  and  cities  of  our  land  we  must 
not  infer  that  life  on  the  hill-tops  is  degenerate  or  decadent.  There  is 
religious  doubt,  indifference  to  the  church,  sin  in  the  country,  and  there  are 
decadent  families,  degenerate  men  and  women  far  removed  from  any  real 
Christian  influence,  living  in  the  uncultivated  sections  between  parish 
boundaries.  But  there  is  also  superb  faith,  loyal  devotion  to  church, 
intrinsic  goodness  in  as  large  proportion  in  the  country  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  in  the  face  of  higher 
standards  and  increased  cost  of  living,  of  keener  competition  and  growing 
monopoly,  our  country  population  is  maintaining  a  sturdy  existence.  It 
is  true  that  the  isolation,  the  toil,  the  limited  means  tend  to  vulgarity  and 
sordidness,  and  many  cannot  hear  the  call  of  the  nobler  life  for  anguish  of 
spirit.  The  one  who  is  to  bring  the  Christ  life  to  these  communities  must 
endure  the  real  self-sacrifice,  and  live  not  for  money,  because  the  salary  is 
meager,  but  for  Christ's  sake.  He  also  must  feel  the  anguish  of  spirit  when 
his  ability  and  ambition  would  take  him  to  larger  fields.  It  is  only  con- 
secrated men  of  ability  who  will  ever  solve  the  problems  of  the  country 
church.     And  there  are  many  now  at  work. 

In  the  country  each  knows  every  individual,  all  the  foibles,  the  mistakes, 
the  sins;  and  underneath  an  apparently  harmonious  friendly  relation  there 
are  often  petty  jealousies,  rivalries,  working  all  the  while  against  and 
sometimes  defeating  the  deeper  spiritual  life.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  one 
conscious  of  one's  own  weakness  and  sin  shrinks  from  confessing  Christ 
and  identifying  oneself  with  the  church,  because  conscious  that  others  have 
knowledge  of  the  same,  and  are  ever  ready  with  caustic  remark?     This  is 
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one  of  the  discouragements,  the  minute  knowledge  each  of  others'  affairs. 
People  are  often  too  individual,  too  independent,  to  work  together  in  the 
country  church.  And  Christian  forces  and  individuals  can  frequently  be 
best  used  for  the  advance  of  goodness  and  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  outside  church  membership.  We  must  bring  all  forces  for  good  into 
unity  of  purpose  for  the  physical,  ethical,  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
country. 

Distance  is  a  discouragement  until  one  has  learned  to  work  under  that 
limitation  and  adapt  methods  to  those  conditions.  Because  of  distance 
it  is  often  impossible  to  hold  successful  prayer  meetings,  week  after  week 
and  year  after  year.  And  there  is  significance  in  this  excuse  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  requires  change  of  raiment  and  from  two  to  three  hours  from 
the  farmer's  day,  when  in  the  village  but  little  over  one  hour  is  required. 
The  methods  of  work  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  village  and  city.  After 
several  years  as  pastor  of  a  country  church  where  only  fourteen  families 
lived  within  walking  distance  of  the  church,  I  am  convinced  that  a  strong, 
wholesome,  growing  religious  life  and  loyalty  to  the  church  can  be  main- 
tained without  large  attendance  on  any  service  except  morning  worship 
and  Sunday  school. 

In  the  community  where  the  midweek  meeting  was  a  failure  at  the 
church,  sometimes  only  two  being  present,  three  district  meetings  brought 
out  ten  per  cent  of  the  church  members  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  while  in  winter  a  good  attendance  was  secured  at  the  church  by 
holding  meetings  twice  a  month.  With  a  class  of  six  boys,  meeting  once 
in  two  weeks  at  the  parsonage  to  study  personal  religion,  five  were,  as  a 
result,  within  eighteen  months  received  into  the  church. 

It  is  possible  in  every  country  church  to  have  a  class  of  from  two  to  ten 
to  study  the  Bible,  the  object  of  the  church,  missions,  etc.  The  country 
minister  must  depend  less  upon  meetings  and  more  upon  pastoral  work, 
following  up  the  best  sermon  he  can  preach  by  personal  work.  Love  and 
genuine  friendship  reach  far  and  deep. 

In  a  country  church,  out  of  thirty-nine  received  into  the  church  on  con- 
fession of  faith  only  one  came  without  personal  work  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
tor, and  only  one  half  came  without  personal  work  on  the  part  of  the  pastor's 
wife.  While  some  were  more  loyal  to  Christ  than  others,  not  one  of  these 
thirty-nine  lost  faith  or  proved  unworthy  of  church  membership.  There 
is  work,  and  hard  work,  to  be  done,  but  it  is  to  be  done  not  under  the 
alarmed  and  depressing  cry  that  the  country  is  becoming  depleted,  there- 
fore decadent  and  degenerate,  but  rather  under  the  inspiration  that  the 
rising  tide  of  ethics  and  a  higher  moral  standard  has  reached  the  country, 
thus  bringing  out  by  contrast  those  families  that  are  degenerate. 

VI.    THE    RURAL   AaLLAGE    CHURCH 

The  typical  New  England  church  is  the  rural. village  church.  The  west 
and  north  bound  companies  which  settled  these  regions,  built  their  little 
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villages  around  the  church,  which  often  antedated  the  organization  of  the 
town.  Some  of  these  villages,  having  at  first  only  a  store  and  saw-mill, 
grew  into  cities.  Others  for  various  reasons  failed  to  grow  until  at  last  the 
church  was  left  standing  quite  alone,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  strife 
of  industrial  life.  But  the  more  prosperous  rural  village  church  has  grown 
and  is  holding  its  own  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  important  religious  and 
social  agencies  of  New  England.  We  may  call  them  country  churches,  but 
they  all  have  the  encircling  village  of  some  size  which  gives  them  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  town.  Indeed,  some  of  these  small  rural  villages, 
with  their  macadamized  roads  and  concrete  sidewalks,  their  sewer,  electric 
railroads,  and  electric  illumination,  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  the 
city. 

It  is  with  the  church  in  such  a  town  that  I  am  most  familiar.  I  say  the 
church  because  in  this  town  nearly  all  the  people  have  been  content  from  the 
first  to  be  and  to  remain  Congregationalists,  and  for  some  providential  reason 
the  other  denominations,  with  a  single  exception  that  affects  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  have  not  thought  best  to  enter  this  field.  Such 
a  church  has  of  necessity  some  numerical  and  financial  strength.  It  has  a 
sufficient  equipment  for  its  work  and  can  properly  care  for  its  buildings. 
It  can  pay  a  living  salary  to  its  pastor  and  meet  all  its  current  expenses. 

Of  the  problems  of  such  a  rural  village  church  I  am  asked  briefly  to  speak. 
A  rigid  conservatism  is  not  one  of  these  problems,  nor  is  a  depleting  popula- 
tion. The  church  is  ready  to  revise  and  shorten  its  creed  and  adopt  any 
new  methods  that  seem  desirable.  A  large  proportion  of  its  young  men 
remain  in  the  church  and  town  and  the  outgo  of  the  population  has  not,  as 
in  many  places,  reached  alarming  proportions.  Nor  is  isolation,  which  has 
had  so  much  attention  from  writers  upon  the  country  church,  one  of  our 
problems.  Those  who  live  outside  of  the  village  are  closely  connected  with 
it.  All  the  children  in  the  town  are  brought  to  the  village  school.  The 
electric  railroad,  the  rural  delivery,  and  the  telephone  bind  the  people 
together,  and  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  Fortunately  the 
problem  of  too  many  churches  in  the  community  we  do  not  have  to  con- 
sider, as  do  so  many  of  the  rural  village  churches.  In  such  a  parish  and  com- 
munity as  I  am  describing  there  are  no  neglected,  decaying,  and  dangerous 
areas.  The  hoodlum  is  rarely  seen  and  there  seems  to  be  no  marked 
reversal  toward  barbarism.  , 

But  the  village  church  has  its  problems.  One  is  found  in  the  tendency 
to  a  narrow  ideal  of  the  church  and  its  mission.  There  is  much  to  engage 
the  attention  in  all  of  the  church  activities  and  social  gatherings.  But 
the  outlook  is  narrow  and  the  members  of  the  church  and  community  seem 
to  .regard  the  church  simply  as  an  organization  to  be  supported.  They 
take  pride  in  having  it  among  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  give  much 
time  to  fairs  and  entertainments  in  its  behalf;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
think  of  it  as  a  band  of  men  and  women  organized  to  do  aggressive  evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  town,  the  state,  and  the  world.     In  the  city  church  it  is 
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somewhat  different  where  men  are  in  touch  with  great  enterprises  and  more 
directly  with  the  whole  broad  world.  The  rural  village  church  is  in  danger 
of  being  satisfied  with  a  narrow  outlook  and  of  giving  its  chief  attention 
to  matters  of  local  interest  connected  with  the  church.  For  this  cause  the 
evangelistic  spirit  is  often  wanting  and  the  great  world-wide  enterprises 
of  the  church  neglected  or  feebly  sustained. 

Another  problem  is  the  making  of  the  church  a  social  center  in  the 
community.  Some  may  question  whether  this  is  the  duty  of  the  church, 
and  others  may  feel  that  it  is  impossible  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
society.  It  is  assumed  that  the  church  should  seek  to  retain  this  position 
which  it  once  had,  and  recover  it  if  it  has  been  lost.  But  how  to  do  this  is 
the  problem.  Evidently  the  church  must  contend  for  this  social  leader- 
ship if  it  is  to  retain  it  or  recover  it.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  many 
of  our  churches  fail  to  see  this  need,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  lost  through 
their  inactivity.  The  renewed  and  widespread  activity  of  the  grange  and 
other  secret  organizations,  the  vigorous  life  of  the  many  clubs  outside  of  the 
church  make  it  difficult  for  the  church  to  be  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  community.  How  can  this  problem  be  solved  unless  the  village  church 
becomes  in  some  degree  an  institutional  church  and  endeavors  to  carry  on 
its  work  by  means  of  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  organizations? 

Another  problem  which  meets  some  of  our  churches  is  found  in  the 
increasing  foreign  element.  This  problem  is  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
Protestant  and  church-going  families  are  displaced,  as  in  the  opportunity 
and  obligation  which  confront  the  church.  How  shall  our  village  churches 
meet  this  problem  ?  The  members  of  these  churches  come  into  daily  con- 
tact with  these  foreigners  in  the  fields  and  in  the  homes.  The  quiet  but 
powerful  influence  of  a  genuine  Christian  life,  the  wise  use  of  Christian 
literature  in  their  own  languages,  the  kind  invitation,  whenever  it  seems 
best,  to  accompany  us  to  some  of  the  special  services  of  the  church,  are 
some  of  the  methods  which  we  may  prayerfully  use.  In  its  entirety  the 
problem  seems  almost  beyond  our  solution,  but  as  it  comes  to  each  of  our 
churches  it  is  less  difficult.  The  solution  of  all  these  and  other  problems 
that  come  to  our  churches  are  opportunities  for  increased  spiritual  enlarge- 
ment.    It  is  God's  way  of  building  the  church  and  his  kingdom. 

VII.    THE   FOREIGN   CHURCH 

Through  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society  the  churches 
have  been  working  among  thirteen  different  races;  among  Armenians  and 
Turks,  Albanians,  Finns,  French,  Germans,  Greeks,  Italians,  Norwegians, 
Poles,  Portuguese,  Swedes,  and  Syrians.  Individual  churches  have  taken 
up  the  work  of  looking  after  the  people  at  their  own  doors.  Lawrence 
Street  Church  and  its  pastor  have  looked  after  the  needs  of  the 
Armenians,  Syrians  and  Swedes  of  Lawrence.  The  First  Church  in 
Natick  has  provided  a  "  Pilgrim  Chapel  "  for  work  among  the  Albanians 
and  Greeks;    while    at    the    same    hour    a    service    is    held    in  another 
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part  of  the  church  for  the  Swedes.  The  First  Church  of  Pittsfield  opens 
its  doors  to  the  French  Church  and  the  Italian  Mission.  Grace  Church, 
Holyoke,  Central  Church,  Braintree,  and  Waltham  open  their  doors  to 
the  French.  South  Framingham,  Gloucester,  Beverly,  Winchester, 
Palmer,  and  Monson,  to  the  Swedes;  Central  Church,  Worcester,  Maynard, 
East  Rochester,  and  South  Royalston,  to  the  Finns;  Wellesley  to  the 
Italians;  Eliot  Church,  Lowell,  and  Bethany  Church,  Quincy,  and  Concord, 
to  the  Norwegians.  In  some  cases  the  church  has  been  opened  to  these 
peoples  free  of  charge;  in  some  cases  slight  charge  is  made.  But  in  all 
cases  these  churches  open  their  houses  of  worship  cheerfully  to  the  needs  of 
these  people.  The  Old  South  Church  in  Worcester  supports  a  Norwegian 
worker  to  labor  among  his  people.  Central  Church,  Fall  River,  looks  after 
the  Syrians  of  that  city.  Churches  and  young  people's  societies  are  begin- 
ning to  teach  English  in  classes  and  evening  schools  to  those  wTho  will  come. 
Much  prejudice  is  being  removed  from  the  minds  of  our  American  churches, 
and  a  better  attitude  is  being  cultivated.  The  work  done  has  met  with 
encouraging  results. 

An  awakening  of  interest  in  the  incoming  peoples  has  come  through 
mission  classes  of  the  women's  associations  and  the  Young  People's  Mis- 
sionary Movement.  Mrs.  Lamson's  "  Incoming  Multitudes,"  Mr.  Grose's 
"  Incoming  Millions,  Aliens  or  Americans?  ",  Professor  Steiner's  powerful 
novel  "  The  Mediator,"  and  his  book  "  The  Trail  of  the  Immigrant," 
also  the  illuminating  articles  in  the  Home  Missionary,  have  given 
pastor  and  people  a  new  vision  into  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  the  character  of  the 
newcomers.  The  danger  side  has  not  been  unduly  emphasized,  while 
the  duty  of  sharing  with  these  people  the  more  abundant  life  of  our  Amer- 
ican type  of  Christianity  has  inspired  Christians  to  do  what  they  can  for 
them. 

But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  until  the  churches  come  into  the  fullest 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  many  commimities  there  will 
be  found  a  few  of  almost  every  nationality;  they  are  sheep  without  a 
shepherd;  people  without  leadership.  The  churches  need  to  have  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  seeking  love  of  the  Shepherd  who  seeks  until  he  finds. 
The  use  of  the  printed  page,  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  papers  and  tracts, 
need  to  be  used  among  these  peoples;  above  all,  the  kindly  feeling  and  the 
welcome  hand  must  be  extended  to  them  as  they  come  to  us.  The  aim 
of  the  churches  should  be  to  make  these  people  better  men  and  women,  and 
true  Americans.  And  the  result  is  to  be  attained  by  steady  work  in  the 
Master's  spirit. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  feels  much  indebted  to  the  seven  brethren  who  have 
cheerfully  complied  with  its  request  to  picture  their  respective  fields,  and 
would  only  take  space  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact 
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that  these  men,  carefully  selected  though  they  were  by  us,  are  in  a  way 
representative  of  many  of  their  brethren,  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  in  all 
kinds  of  fields,  who  in  the  midst  of  perplexities  and  obstacles  are,  neverthe- 
less, holding  the  fort  bravely  for  Congregationalism  and  Christianity.  We 
are  impressed  as  we  read  these  reports  with  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  the  workers,  and  believe  that  though  Massachusetts  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  its  characteristics  from  what  it  was  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  a  vast  amount  of  determined  and  fruitful  effort  is  being  carried  on. 
The  hopeful  side  of  the  situation  is  also  apparent  to  those  who  carefully 
study  these  pictures.  The  old  gospel  is  still  efficient  in  its  new  adaptations, 
and  the  very  difficulty  of  the  problems  is  to  many  of  our  brethren  a  chal- 
lenge to  that  which  is  best  in  them. 

The  committee  would  also  suggest  that  the  material  in  this  series  of 
studies  might  well  be  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  our  churches  at 
their  midweek  meetings,  and  that  it  could  profitably  become  the  basis  of  a 
program  for  our  next  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  most  of  the  time  might 
be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  actual  situation  and  opportunities  in  these 
different  types  of  fields  which  practically  embrace  the  609  churches  of  the 

state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  A.  TEWKSBURY. 
HOWARD  A.  BRIDGMAN. 
EDWARD  P.  DREW. 
TIMOTHY  SMITH. 
CHARLES  E.  SWETT. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MISSIONARY  WORK 


Your  committee  has  continued  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  apportionment 
plan  for  benevolences  which  was  begun  by  the  committee  of  the  preceding 
year  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Association.  This  plan* 
presented  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  was  approved  by  the  National 
Council  in  its  session  last  October,  and  it  has  received  the  hearty  support 
of  the  benevolent  societies.  It  recommends  that  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States  undertake  to  raise,  for  the  six  national 
societies  and  for  ministerial  relief,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  each  year  in 
donations  from  churches  and  individuals,  and  indicates  what  each  society 
should  receive  from  each  state  as  its  proper  share. 

The  schedule  of  apportionment  to  the  conferences  prepared  by  your 
committee  of  the  preceding  year  was  adopted  by  us  without  change.  By 
correspondence  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  in  every  conference  the 
acceptance  of  the  plan  and  its  application  in  detail.  In  at  least  seven- 
teen conferences  favorable  action  has  been  taken  already,  and  the  work  is 
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now  in  various  stages  of  development.  No  report  of  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  plan  can  be  given  at  this  time,  for  in  only  a  few  churches, 
if  in  any,  has  it  been  applied  for  an  entire  year.  Most  of  the  conference 
committees  have  only  recently  completed  their  work  of  apportionment. 
Several  years  must  pass  before  the  plan  can  become  fully  effective.  Di- 
verse methods  of  apportionment  have  been  pursued.  Uniformity  is  de- 
sirable; but  it  can  be  attained  only  after  patient  study  of  the  complex 
problem  and  experimental  application  of  methods. 

Your  committee  joined  in  a  conference  of  the  committees  of  the  New 
England  states,  held  in  Worcester  in  connection  with  the  recent  Congress. 
In  this  conference  the  National  Council  committee  and  the  benevolent 
societies  were  represented.  Reports  presented  there  indicated  that  the 
attitude  of  most  toward  the  general  plan  is  that  of  loyal  and  confident 
support;  whatever  criticism  has  appeared  has  been  due,  in  most  cases, 
either  to  misunderstanding  of  the  plan  or  to  differing  judgment  as  to  the 
method  of  applying  it  in  detail.  ' 

We  wish  to  record  our  grateful  recognition  of  the  painstaking  labors  of 
many  in  the  conference  committees  to  carry  through  to  the  churches  the 
application  of  the  plan;  theirs  has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work. 
For  the  complete  success  of  this  undertaking  it  is  important  that  each 
conference  shall  have  such  a  committee,  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Association's  Committee  on  Missionary  Work  in  putting  the  apportion- 
ment plan  into  operation.  The  Advisory  Committee  also  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  in  each  church,  corresponding  to  the 
seven  benevolent  societies,  to  make  the  plan  effective  within  the  church 
and  its  subsidiary  organizations  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  our  missionary  enterprises.     We  would  urge  this  recommendation. 

HENRY    N.    HOYT,    Chairman. 
EDWIN  H.  BYINGTON. 
WILLIAM  W.  JORDAN. 
JOHN  J.  WALKER. 
FRANK  O.  WINSLOW. 


REPORT   OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMITTEE. 


Not  "  change  and  decay,"  but  "  change  and  new  life  in  all  around  I  see," 
is  the  song  of  a  healthful  Christian  faith.  Autumn  tints  a  thousand  leaves 
with  scarlet,  tears  them  from  the  youthful  maple  on  your  lawn,  and  scatters 
them  in  fence  corners  and  gutters.  Spring  puts  two  thousand  green  leaves 
in  their  places,  doubles  the  breathing  capacity  of  the  tree,  and  insures  its 
growth. 

With  loyal  and  courageous  anticipation  that  the  new  is  to  be  better  than 
the  old,  every  trustful  child  of  God  prepares  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
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Man  was  alone  until  the  Creator  made  a  helpmeet  for  him.  The  work  of 
that  marriage  day  was  good.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." 
That  work  also  is  good.  We  do  not  question  his  goodness  when  he  brings 
families  together  in  communities.  The  crowded  Mayflower  is  the  womb 
in  which  a  republic  grows  to  its  birth.  London,  New  York,  Chicago  are 
fearful  to  contemplate  to  the  man  whose  soul  is  empty  of  faith.  But  he 
who  sees  God's  guiding  hand  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  confident  that  greater 
than  are  the  dangers  of  the  city  are  its  opportunities  for  good. 

With  this  courageous  faith  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachu- 
setts need  to  meet  and  are  meeting  the  problems  of  this  spring-time  of  the 
twentieth  century.  They  fear  neither  the  new  light  which  modern  scholar- 
ship throws  upon  the  page  of  Scripture,  nor  the  new  problems  of  social  and 
industrial  life,  nor  the  new  responsibilities  which  leap  forth  from  oppor- 
tunity. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  at  Westfield  in  1907, 
this  committee  sent  to  every  pastor  a  list  of  questions  with  the  purpose  of 
discovering  their  experience,  their  purposes,  and  their  feelings  concerning 
some  of  these  problems  and  responsibilities  of  modern  life. 

Many  answers  were  received.  Thirty-four  ministers  felt  there  was  no 
hostile  feeling  among  workingmen  towards  the  Church;  fifty-four  replied 
that  the  feeling  among  workingmen  towards  the  Church  was  indifference, 
—  worse  than  hostility.  The  reasons  for  this  indifference  were  variously 
given.  Eleven  ministers  replied  it  was  due  to  the  life  of  church  members. 
Other  reasons  given  were:  "  Conditions  of  hard  work  and  unrelenting 
pressure  of  business  ";  "  the  old  Adam  ";  "  self-content  with  good  things 
of  this  life  ";  "  they  are  too  tired  or  too  selfish  ";  "  they  are  fully  as  inter- 
ested in  the  church  as  the  church  is  in  them  ";  "  Church  too  much  iden- 
tified with  employers  ";  "  Church  failed  to  call  to  its  service  the  men  once 
in  its  Sunday-school ";  "  sin  is  the  trouble  ";  "  too  much  aloofness  among 
church  members  ";  "  Church  too  narrow  in  its  conception  of  its  own 
work";  "  Unitarianism  ";  "  the  age  is  anti-ecclesiastical  " ;  "  the  preach- 
ing is  womanish  ";  "  Church  too  sectarian,  too  unethical." 

As  to  the  practical  interest  shown  in  the  problems  of  the  workingman, 
it  was  found  that  some  pastors  were  fraternal  delegates  to  labor  organiza- 
tions; that  many  had  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  helping  men  to  em- 
ployment; that  many  special  services  were  being  held  for  labor  organiza- 
tions; that  one  pastor  was  sent  by  a  Central  Labor  Union  as  delegate  to 
the  American  Federation;  that  labor  questions  were  under  discussion  in 
the  men's  clubs;  that  some  churches  had  labor  committees  to  investigate 
and  help  where  possible;  that  a  number  of  pastors  had  helped  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  always  at  the  request  of  the  men  themselves.  Many 
ministers  felt  the  church  was  not  doing  all  it  could  do:  "  The  church  has 
opportunity  but  would  not  dare,  —  that  would  be  mixing  in  politics,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  have  said  anything  on  the  anti-slavery  crusade." 

Fifty-four  ministers  found  labor  unions  no  help  in  reaching  men  with 
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the  gospel;  seven  found  them  no  hindrance;  ten  found  them  a  hindrance ; 
four  found  them  a  help.  "  They  are  a  decided  hindrance  in  reaching  men 
with  what  we  consider  the  conventional  gospel,  by  conventional  methods: 
they  would  be  a  great  help  in  reaching  men  with  the  true  gospel."  "  La- 
borers think  the  union  of  more  benefit  to  them  than  the  church,  and  I  think 
they  are  right,"  was  one  answer.  Sixty-six  ministers  voted  against  any 
form  of  Sunday  outdoor  sports;  nine  voted  in  favor  of  some  quiet  sports 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Other  answers  sent  in  were:  "  The  Church  must  take  an  interest  in  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  workmgmen  to  get  them  back 
to  the  Church  ";  "  make  churches  ask,  What  can  the  Church  do  for  this 
man?  instead  of  as  at  present,  What  can  this  man  do  for  the  Church?  "; 
"the  Saturday  half  holiday  is  the  first  necessity";  "church  majorities 
should  have  more  weight  in  determining  action  than  the  opinion  of  a  few 
rich  men." 

The  committee  desires  to  thank  those  who  took  so  much  trouble  to 
answer  their  queries. 

In  January,  1908,  this  committee  sent  to  every  church  in  the  state 
another  letter  calling  attention  to  the  need  and  the  profitableness  of  under- 
taking the  study  of  industrial  problems  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  labor  in  their  own  parishes. 

In  conclusion  this  committee  would  mention  its  embarrassment  in  trying 
to  write  a  state  report  on  a  subject  which  has  been  thoroughly,  exhaust- 
ively, efficiently  covered  by  the  report  of  the  national  committee.  That 
report,  presented  at  the  National  Council,  is  in  the  possession  of  every 
pastor  in  Massachusetts.  It  ought  to  be  not  only  in  his  library,  but  in  his 
head  and  in  his  heart.  Having  said  this,  it  only  remains  to  offer  certain 
suggestions  appropriate  to  the  narrower  range  of  this  committee's  influence. 

1.  It  would  be  well  for  every  one  of  our  churches  to  cause  some  com- 
mittee to  make  a  careful  and  continued  study  of  local  industrial  problems, 
such  as  child  labor,  immigration,  housing,  recreation,  and  Sunday  observ- 
ance. 

2.  The  present  depression  of  business,  which  tries  the  fiber  of  every 
banker,  merchant,  or  captain  of  industry,  is  bringing  idleness,  hunger, 
discouragement,  and  despair  into  many  workingmen's  homes.  There  never 
was  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  prove  their  right  to 
live  by  bringing  the  comfort  and  inspiration  of  religion  home  to  all  the 
anxious  and  troubled. 

3.  The  past  year  has  shown  a  remarkable  revival  of  honesty.  Straight- 
forward truthfulness  and  absolute  cleanness  are  demanded  of  leaders  in 
political  and  business  life.  It  is  eminently  fit  that  our  churches  should 
demand  repentance,  restitution,  and  newness  of  life,  as  well  as  expressions 
of  faith  and  hope,  as  conditions  of  "  good  and  regular  standing." 

4.  It  is  incumbent  in  our  churches  to  use  every  possible  influence  to 
discountenance  class  distinctions.     When  children  of  God  convene  in  the 


house  of  God  or  join  in  the  work  of  their  Lord,  it  is  unseemly  that  there 
should  be  any  thrones  or  footstools.  There  should  be  "  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free:"  capitalist  nor  laborer,  rich  nor  poor,  "  but  Christ  all  and  in  all." 

5.  The  widespread  feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system,  which  leaves  an  honest  toiler  in  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  opportunity  to  get  the  daily  toil  by  which  he  may  earn  his 
daily  bread,  while  it  opens  the  way  for  the  bold  adventurer  to  accumulate 
wealth  beyond  his  power  either  to  use  or  enjoy,  commands  Christian  min- 
isters and  laymen  to  study  the  ethics  of  finance  and  business.  The  "  golden 
rule  "  is  Christly  in  theory.  To  put  it  in  practice  may  challenge  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wisest,  but  it  will  surely  silence  the  doubts  of  unbelievers. 

6.  We  recommend  the  adoption  by  this  Association  of  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  suggestion  presented  at  the  National  Council  that  the  Congre- 
gational churches  find  a  way  to  provide  a  secretary  for  a  department  of  the 
church  and  labor. 

CLARK  CARTER. 
DAVID  C.  REID. 
J.  EDGAR  PARK. 
JOHN  H.  FIELD. 
BAYARD  E.  HARRISON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE 


Your  committee  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  past  year  and  has 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  temperance  problem.  Early  in  the  year 
we  sent  out  letters  to  pastors  and  clerks  of  churches,  advising  them  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  temperance  cause  and  strongly  recommending  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  as  the  most  effective  agency  through  which  we  can 
work  at  the  present  time.  In  this  we  are  one  with  the  Committee  on 
Temperance  of  the  National  Council.  We  trust  that  the  heartiest  support 
will  be  given  the  League  in  the  fight  it  is  waging  for  better  conditions. 

We  recommend  that  this  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring: 

1.  The  hearty  support  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

2.  Such  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  as  shall  allow  women 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  local  option,  and  if  need  be  for  officers  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

3.  Stricter  laws  governing  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists. 

4.  The  keeping  of  a  record  of  persons  convicted  of  violating  the  liquor 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  a  list  could  be  kept  to  advantage  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  would  prove  of  value  in  the  conviction  of  a 
class  of  offenders  who  go  from  one  no-license  community  to  another. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  offering  also  the  following  suggestion  in  relation 
to  the  consideration  of  business  by  the  Association:    Instead  of  referring 
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all  recommendations  to  the  Business  Committee,  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
better  to  rule  that  no  resolutions  or  recommendations  shall  come  before 
this  body  for  action  unless  they  have  the  endorsement  of  some  accredited 
committee  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLIFTON  H.  MIX. 

WILLIAM  R.  BIGELOW. 

FREDERICK  FOSDICK.' 

EDWIN  G.  ZELLARS. 

WILLIAM  M.  MACNAIR. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GAMBLING 


Your  Committee  on  Gambling  in  making  its  annual  report  desires  to 
state,  that  it  began  its  work  by  a  thorough  examination  and  collating  of 
the  laws  relating  to  gambling  as  they  exist  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  an  examination  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  laws  on  the  statute  books  which  are  apparently  adequate  to 
meet  almost  every  normal  exigency  which  can  arise  within  the  borders  of 
this  state.  It  is  the  opinion  of  capable  lawyers,  whose  advice  and  assistance 
we  have  had  in  this  work,  that  little  if  any  statutory  assistance  is  needed 
for  the  suppression  of  gambling,  so  that  the  evil  of  gambling  resolves  itself 
for  the  most  part  into  a  question  not  of  gambling  per  se,  but  of  law  en- 
forcement and  legal  interpretation,  substantially,  the  question  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  almost  every  other  evil  within  our  borders,  which 
is  subject  to  statutory  regulation  and  suppression.  In  general,  too,  it 
may  be  said  that  Massachusetts  enforces  her  laws  against  gambling 
rather  better  than  most  states,  though  there  are  great  and  abundant 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  standard  of  law  enforcement  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  gradually  lowering  and  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  community, 
which  must  be  behind  every  effective  statute,  are  gradually  growing  weaker 
and  less  insistent  on  high  and  vigorous  interpretations  of  the  laws  of  the 
state.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  the  literature  of  exposure,  public 
sentiment  shows  a  slight,  though  clearly  appreciable,  decline  in  moral  insis- 
tence and  effectiveness.  Your  chairman,  who  has  watched  these  things  for 
over  sixteen  years  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  fact.  There  is  more  and  more  a  disposi- 
tion to  accept  legal  rulings  for  morality  and  to  accept  the  standard  of  legal 
evidence  as  the  substance  of  the  moral  law .  It  must,  of  course,  be  obvious, 
that  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  what  can  be  proved  in  a 
court  of  law  constitutes  the  normal  boundary  of  moral  action  by  the  state, 
means  a  halt  in  moral  progress  and  a  sure  decline  in  public  morality. 

The  question  of  gambling,  however,  has,  in  spite  of  these  conditions, 
assumed  this  year  a  much  larger  place  on  the  horizon  of  public  discussion 
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than  it  has  for  many  years.  This  has  come  about,  because  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the,  at  present,  legalized 
stock  exchanges  of  the  land  to  gambling  has  received  public  attention  and 
explication.  The  matter  of  stock  gaming  and  the  misuse  of  stock  exchanges 
for  gambling  purposes  was  brought  into  the  foreground  of  public  thought 
by  the  recent  financial  panic,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  maintenance  of 
stock  values  and  the  saving  of  the  credit  of  stock  gamblers  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  was  made  paramount  to  the  supplying  of  the  mone- 
tary needs  of  legitimate  business.  Tradesmen  and  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  every  description  engaged  in  legitimate  enterprises,  found 
themselves  subjected  to  fearful  hardships  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  inter- 
est rates,  which  in  many  cases  led  to  needless  bankruptcy,  because  the 
New  York  banks  preferred  to  take  care  of  the  gamblers  of  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  by  hoarding  money  for  the  needs  of  the  daily  gamble  of 
that  institution. 

That  these  opinions  do  not  stand  upon  our  own  judgment  alone,  but 
upon  expert  opinion,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  World  of  January  7,  1908,  which  has  been  submitted  to  a 
number  of  competent  lawyers  and  financial  men,  who  declare  without 
reservation  that  its  statements  of  fact  are  beyond  controversy. 

"  WALL   STREET  —  WORST   OF   GAMBLING   PLACES 

"  Governor  Hughes  in  his  message  recommends  the  abolition  of  race- 
track gambling.  He  asks  the  legislature  to  make  bookmaking  at  race 
tracks  a  prison  offense,  like  pool  selling.  His  authority  for  this  recom- 
mendation is  Section  IX  of  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  requires  that  '  the  legislature  shall  pass  appropriate 
laws  to  prevent '  any  form  of  gambling  within  this  state. 

"  This  section  of  the  constitution  should  be  enforced  everywhere  with 
equal  justice. 

"  Nowhere  is  its  enforcement  more  needed  than  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
on  the  Broad  Street  curb.  Race-track  gambling  at  its  worst  is  an  evil  of 
petty  consequences  in  comparison  with  Wall  Street  gambling.  Race- 
track gambling  injures  only  those  who  bet  on  horses.  Wall  Street  gambling 
may  menace  the  legitimate  business  of  the  entire  nation. 

"  Wnat  other  public  service  could  Governor  Hughes  render  comparable 
with  the  elimination,  segregation,  or  even  restriction  of  this  great  evil? 

"  BANKS  AS   GAMBLING   TOOLS 

'-'  In  no  other  country  than  the  United  States  are  incorporated  banks 
part  of  the  machinery  of  stock  gambling.  In  no  other  country  are  the 
methods  of  stock  gamblers  such  as  to  require  the  constant  use  for  that 
sole  purpose  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  other  people's  money. 
In  no  other  country  is  the  National  Treasury  called  upon  to  turn  over  the 
public  revenues  for  the  use  of  members  of  a  stock  exchange.  In  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam  gamblers  in  stock  must  use  their 
own  money  and  their  own  credit  as  if  they  were  playing  at  Monte  Carlo 
instead  of  on  a  stock  exchange. 

"  This  difference  in  stock  gambling  accounts  for  the  great  fluctuations 
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in  the  rates  of  interest  in  New  York  as  compared  with  the  stability  of 
European  financial  centers.  In  New  York  call  money  may  be  3  per  cent 
one  day  and  50  per  cent  the  next  day,  something  unknown  in  Europe. 

"  The  banking  laws  and  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  con- 
centrate the  fluid  capital  of  the  country  in  Wall  Street.  By  bidding  up 
the  rate  of  interest  higher  than  legitimate  business  can  pay,  stock  gamblers 
are  able  to  draw  from  productive  industry  its  means  for  supplying  payrolls 
for  carrying  on  manufacturing,  for  distributing  goods,  and  for  moving 
the  crops. 

"  To-day,  for  instance,  the  World's  Wall  Street  article  bears  the  head 
'  Flood  of  Cash  Buoys  Stock  List.'  The  money  came  from  every  part 
of  the  country  —  from  many  places  where  the  business  need  of  it  is  sore. 

"  In  Great  Britain  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  the  discount  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  regarded  as  a  serious  fluctuation.  For  the  Bank  of 
France  to  alter  its  rate  one  half  of  1  per  cent  is  a  matter  of  international 
finance.  For  the  Bank  of  Germany  to  change  a  third  of  last  week's  highest 
rate  in  Wall  Street  is  done  only  after  serious  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment, with  great  capitalists,  and  with  business  interests. 

"  THE   WORLD'S    BIGGEST   GAMBLING    HOUSE 

"  Nowhere  on  the  earth  does  another  such  gambling  institution  exist 
as  finds  shelter  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  —  an  unincorporated, 
irresponsible  institution.  According  to  the  statistics  carefully  compiled 
by  James  Creelman,  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  there  were  sold  in  1906  on 
the  stock  exchange  286,418,601  shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $25,000- 
000,000,  besides  665,000  thousand-dollar  bonds;  on  the  consolidated  ex- 
change 136,000,760  shares  of  stock,  besides  21,569,178  shares  of  mining 
stock  and  193,884,000  bushels  of  wheat.     This  does  not  include  curb  sales. 

"  These  gambling  transactions  amount  to  over  $30,000,000,000  —  four 
times  the  value  of  the  products  of  all  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  half 
the  value  of  all  the  land  and  buildings,  one  third  the  census  valuation 
of  all  the  wealth  of  every  kind  in  the  country. 

"  Last  year  there  were  sold  on  the  stock  exchange  43,399,710  shares 
of  Reading,  fifteen  times  the  total  amount  of  Reading  stock  in  existence. 
Of  the  Union  Pacific,  Harriman's  road,  there  were  sold  36,751,600  shares, 
twenty  times  as  much  as  existed.  .  .  . 

"  DEPOSITS  AND    LOANS  " 

"  When  the  recent  panic  became  acute  in  November  the  clearing-house 
banks  reported  deposits  of  over  $1,000,000,000,  Of  these  deposits  one 
half  were  due  to  other  banks.  Of  the  loans,  which  slightly  exceeded  the 
deposits,  over  half  were  on  stock  exchange  collateral.  That  is,  the  money 
collected  from  millions  of  depositors  throughout  the  country  by  their 
local  banks  was  used  as  the  basis  of  Wall  Street  credit  and  was  the  real 
money  in  the  stock  exchange  game. 

"  There  are  two  general  classes  of  loans.  One  is  commercial  paper  — 
that  is,  discounts  on  bills  of  lading,  on  cotton,  wheat,  warehouse  receipts, 
goods  in  manufacture,  and  the  notes  which  retailers  give  their  wholesal- 
ers and  wholesalers  give  to  their  manufacturers.  The  other  kind  of  loan 
is  what  Europe  calls  a  finance  bill  and  Wall  Street  calls  a  collateral  loan. 
It  is  a  loan  not  on  separate  property,  but  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  repre- 
sents an  interest  in  indivisible  property. 

"  A  share  of  railroad  stock  differs  from  a  warehouse  receipt  for  eggs, 
butter,  cotton,  or  wheat,  in  that  no  holder  of  it  can  demand  so  many  rails 
and  ties  or  locomotives  and  cars.  No  holder  of  United  States  Steel  stock 
can  demand  so  many  tons  of  steel  rails  or  iron  pigs;  no  holder  of  Standard 


Oil  stock  can  demand  so  many  barrels  of  kerosene,  Neither  can  the 
holder  of  any  corporate  bond  demand  anything  except  payment  of  prin- 
ciple and  interest  when  due,  and  bonds  run  for  such  long  periods  that 
their  payment  is  an  asset  too  slow  to  be  realized  on  in  an  emergency. 

"  This  distinction  is  recognized  in  every  other  country.  The  Bank  of 
France  last  November  declined  to  make  any  advances  on  American  finance 
bills,  while  expressing  its  willingness  to  loan  all  the  money  that  their  value 
would  warrant  on  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  tangible,  goods  in  ship- 
ment. The  Bank  of  England  months  ago  not  only  refused  to  discount 
American  finance  bills  itself,  but  notified  its  customers  that  they  must 
not  do  so.  The  Bank  of  Germany  was  forced  several  years  ago  to  adopt 
the  same  policy. 

"  In  these  countries  the  discounting  of  finance  bills  is  left  to  private 
bankers,  who  use  their  own  resources  without  involving  general  banking 
facilities,  which  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  commerce,  manufacture,  and 
other  business. 

"  COMMERCIAL  OR  FINANCE  " 

"  Instead  of  the  New  York  national  banks  following  this  wise  policy 
of  the  great  European  banks  by  looking  after  their  commercial  customers 
rather  than  seeking  for  the  higher  rates  of  interest  which  stock  gamblers 
pay,  they  have  adopted  the  contrary  policy.  In  ten  years,  from  1896 
to  1906,  the  New  York  bank  loans  on  stock  exchange  collateral  increased 
from  $162,361,654  to  $442,210,765.  The  gain  in  commercial  loans  was 
only  two  fifths  as  much,  $151,795,029  to  $259,340,272. 

"  During  the  panic  weeks  bank  loans  on  collateral  were  actually  in- 
creased. Banks  had  the  alternative  of  carrying  their  stock-gambling 
customers  or  of  such  a  stock  exchange  crash  as  would  imperil  their  own 
solvency.  Therefore  some  of  the  banks  stopped  commercial  discounts 
and  cut  down  the  credit  of  solvent  merchants  in  order  to  use  all  their  re- 
sources to  protect  their  brokers'  collateral.  It  will  be  recalled  that  inter- 
est rates  ran  up  to  200  per  cent  one  afternoon,  and  that  only  the  $25,- 
000,000  which  Mr.  Morgan  secured  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
dumped  at  once  into  the  stock  exchange  prevented  the  immediate  failure 
of  gamblers  who  had  bet  that  stocks  would  go  up. 

"  That  the  system  of  stock  gambling  in  Wall  Street  is  different  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  banks  increased  their  total  loans  over 
$100,000,000,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  actually  reduced  their  commercial 
loans. 

"  THE   MACHINERY   OF   GAMBLING 

"  The  system  of  stock  gambling  in  Wall  Street  is  different  from  that 
in  any  European  country.  Here  every  day  the  broker  goes  through  the 
farce  of  legitimate  purchase  and  sale.  After  one  broker  has  bought  and 
another  sold,  each  makes  a  memorandum  and  the  transaction  is  sent  out 
through  the  ticker  everywhere.  Then  each  broker  tabulates  his  trans- 
actions and  sends  to  the  stock  exchange  clearing  house  a  copy,  with  a 
check  for  the  difference  between  his  price  and  the  closing  price.  The 
clearing  house  sends  out  notices  to  the  brokers,  telling  them  who  is  to  deliver 
what  shares  of  stock  and  to  whom. 

"  The  next  morning  every  broker  who  is  to  receive  stocks  sends  to  his 
bank  and  gets  certified  checks  for  the  sums  he  is  to  pay.  Part  of  the 
money  he  had  already  arranged  for  through  the  system  of  time  and  call 
loans  on  stock  exchange  collateral.  For  the  rest  his  bank  allows  him  to 
overdraw  his  balance,  commonly  overcertifying  therefor.  Then  before 
2.15  p.m.  every  broker  who  is  to  deliver  stocks  sends  around  the  certificates 
and  receives  these  certified  checks.     After  2.15  p.m.,  and  before  the  banks 
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close,  every  broker  in  turn  deposits  the  certified  checks  and  the  stocks 
which  he  has  received  in  his  bank  to  make  good  the  overdraft  the  bank 
certified  for  him  in  the  morning. 

"  HOW   IT   IS    DONE   ABROAD 

"  Without  the  banks'  assistance  this  whole  system  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  stock  gamblers  in  New  York  would  have  to  gamble,  as  do  the 
stock  gamblers  in  London,  Paris,  and  Frankfort,  where  this  form  of  actual 
delivery  in  speculative  transactions  is  not  gone  through  with.  Instead, 
there  are  fortnightly  settlements,  where  the  losers  pay  and  the  winners 
collect  their  winnings.  Such  a  thing  as  a  London  stockbroker  having 
the  Bank  of  England  or  a  Paris  broker  the  Bank  of  France  certify  his 
check  in  advance  and  thus  furnish  the  funds  for  him  to  gamble  with  is 
unheard  of.  The  European  stockbrokers  gamble  as  do  the  London  race- 
track bookmakers,  who  have  their  regular  settlement  day  at  Tattersalls. 

"  On  the  London  Stock  Exchange  settlements  are  made  twice  a  month. 
On  the  Paris  Bourse  settlements  are  made  once  or  twice  a  month.  On 
the  Frankfort  Bourse  there  are  semi-monthly  settlements.  On  the  Ber- 
lin Bourse  there  are  settlements  at  times  fixed  by  the  Government  regu- 
lation. If  the  parties  desire  to  continue  the  gamble  a  charge  is  made  for 
an  extension,  but  either  party  can  quit  the  game  and  cash  in  at  any  time, 
just  as  in  any  other  gambling  house. 

"  On  the  Continent  these  matters  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  so 
that  general  industry  will  no  more  be  interfered  with  by  stock  gambling 
than  by  gambling  at  cards  or  dice.  The  Prussian  Government  forbids 
the  short  selling  of  industrial  stocks  on  the  Berlin  Bourse.  Transactions 
on  margins  are  forbidden,  except  in  certain  cases  between  registered  parties. 
Unless  a  man  registers  his  name  as  a  stock  gambler  he  can  refuse  to  pay 
his  losses.  Transactions  in  futures  on  agricultural  products  are  prohibited. 
In  Paris,  bourse  agents  are  not  allowed  to  operate  on  their  own  account. 
There  is  a  tax  on  every  order  to  buy  or  sell  and  on  every  completed  trans- 
action. The  French  system  is  analogous  to  the  taxing,  licensing,  and 
regulating  of  ordinary  gambling  houses  by  the  French  Government. 

"  The  forms  which  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  go  through  to  evade 
the  New  York  gambling  law  are  in  vogue  nowhere  else." 

Substantially,  the  methods  here  described  are  in  vogue  in  all  the  stock 
exchanges  of  the  land ;  and  the  most  melancholy  result  of  this  fact  is  that 
a  "  flyer  "  in  stocks  has  become  the  habit  of  thousands  of  young  persons 
all  over  the  state  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  established  practice 
of  young  persons  in  business  in  the  large  centers  of  population.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  young  girls  even,  the  stenographers  and  others, 
who  hear  this  constant  talk  about  stocks  and  the  stock  gambling  game, 
to  take  a  hand;  and  among  the  thousands  of  such  young  people  going 
from  the  suburbs  into  Boston  every  morning,  one  may  hear  the  talk  and 
listen  to  the  experiences  which  confirm  this  statement.  An  inquiry 
among  a  score  or  two  of  such  persons  reveals  the  fact  that  this  practice  is 
almost  universal.  It  has  created  the  enormous  get-rich-quick  habits 
which  are  annually  leading  to  destruction  so  many  of  our  young  men  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  women  also.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  editorial  from 
a  sensational  newspaper,  a  familiar  device  for  gentlemen  of  breeding  caught 
in  unlawful  practices ;  but  as  confirmatory  of  the  same,  here  are  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  honorable  members  of  Congress  himself, 
an  authority  on  finance,  Representative  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  as  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  not  commonly  called  a  sensational  news- 
paper: 

"  All  the  race-track  gambling  in  the  world;  all  the  games  of  cards  in  the 
'  Tenderloins  '  and  the  '  red-light  districts  '  of  the  cities;  all  the  games  of 
chance  at  Monte  Carlo  and  the  other  famous  gambling  resorts  of  the  world, 
are  as  drops  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  enormous  transactions  of 
the  stock  exchanges  of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1906  the  banks 
in  New  York  made  four  billion  separate  loans  on  account  of  stocks. 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  legitimate  transfers  of  stock;  no,  not  any- 
where near  five  per  cent.  One  of  the  excellent  gentlemen  over  there,  in 
arguing  the  case  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  exchange,  inadvertently  said 
that  one  share  of  stock  might  change  hands  three  or  four  times  in  a  single 
day.  Now,  isn't  that  a  confession?  Doesn't  that  show  that  the  brand  of 
business  they  do  there  is  gambling  pure  and  simple?  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  business  men  would  pay  $75,000  or  $100,000  for  a  seat  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  if  there  was  not  a  prospect  of  great  returns?  Would 
dozens  of  brokers,  who  own  these  priceless  seats,  maintain  thousands  of 
miles  of  private  wires  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  month  if  there  was 
not  the  sure-thing  gamblers'  profit  in  sight?  Would  they  buy  these 
seats  of  gold  and  wires  of  unknown  cost  if  they  were  only  buying  and  selling 
stocks  in  a  legitimate  manner?  And  would  they  now  be  raising  this  howl 
about  my  bill  if  they  were  not  afraid  that  their  gambling  operations  stand 
a  chance  of  being  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  that  they  may  be  compelled  to 
go  back  to  old-time  decent  trading? 

"  Mr.  Clews  figures  that  if  my  bill  taxing  stock  transactions  becomes  a 
law  it  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  about  $150,000,000  a  year,  based  on  the 
transactions  of  last  year.  But,  of  course,  if  my  bill  does  become  a  law, 
there  would  not  be  one  fifth  or  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  transfers  that 
are  now  made.  The  pure  and  lofty  gentlemen  connected  with  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  always  inveighing  against  the  '  bucket-shops,' 
and  doing  their  utmost  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  Yet  when  the  truth 
is  told,  there  isn't  anything  that  the  '  bucket-shop  '  men  do  that  is  not 
duplicated  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  an  immeasurably  larger 
scale." 

It  may  have  occurred  to  some  readers  of  this  report,  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  New  York  and  not  for  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  true  importance 
of  this  matter  may  not  be  mistaken,  as  relates  to  our  own  state  and  people, 
permit  us  to  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Crozier,  the 
authority  who  is  reputed  to  have  inspired  President  Roosevelt  to  attack  the 
gambling  evils  of  Wall  Street.     He  says: 

"  The  real  reason  I  come  to  participate  in  this  hearing  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  stock  gambling  concerns  the  citizenship  of 
other  states  almost  equally  with  those  of  this  state.  This  is  conclusively 
established  by  the  monuments  everywhere  seen  throughout  the  land,  of 
wrecked  fortunes,  blasted  hopes,  and  ruined  homes,  all  destroyed  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  character  of  its 
business.  If  more  proof  is  desired  I  point  to  prison-cells  tenanted  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  who  to-day  would  be  honored  and  respected  and  useful 
but  for  the  lawless  lure  of  your  gambling  game  cloaked  with  the  deceptive 
garb  of  business  respectability;    and  to  thousands  of  graves  scattered 
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throughout  every  state  prematurely  filled  by  suicides  and  the  victims  of 
murders,  and  by  those  driven  to  death  by  fear  and  disappointment  as  the 
direct,  known  result  of  the  wicked  machinations  of  Wall  Street  and  its 
gambling  practices. 

"  It  is  claimed  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deals  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  purely  gambling  transactions ;  members  of  that 
exchange  have  so  stated  to  me;  that  a  large  portion  are  '  wash  sales  '  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  public;  that  the  gambling  business  of  Wall  Street 
is  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000  annually,  four  times  the  value  of  all  the 
crops  of  the  entire  United  States ;  that  in  addition  to  ultimately  losing  all 
money  put  up  as  margins,  the  victims  are  charged  by  the  brokers  about 
$200,000,000  each  year  as  commissions  and  '  interest  '  for  the  privilege  of 
being  deliberately  fleeced.  Because  this  ruinous  burden  falls  upon  the 
entire  country,  every  state  is  interested  in  the  correction  of  this  huge  evil." 

The  magnitude  of  this  question,  as  affecting  the  life  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  our  people  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  careful,  extended, 
and  attentive  study.  It  enters  into  the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  American 
life.  It  substitutes  for  the  old-time  maxims  of  fidelity,  sobriety,  econ- 
omy, and  fair  dealing,  the  idea  of  chicanery,  chance,  financial  sleight-of- 
hand  and  almost  everything  but  the  orderly  methods  of  industry  and 
faithful  dealing  as  the  sources  of  success  and  usefulness  in  life.  And,  as 
Mr.  Crozier  remarks,  every  state  in  the  Union  is  interested  in  this  matter, 
because  New  York  sets  the  pace  for  the  entire  nation ;  and  here  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  country  the  habit  has  become  already  so  nearly  universal 
that  there  is  almost  no  method  of  reaching  the  local  conditions  but  by 
assisting  in  the  national  work  of  suppressing  the  evils  of  the  great  legaliz- 
ing gambling  institution  in  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Every  small  trader 
in  every  country  town  in  Massachusetts  is  affected  by  this  practice.  Every 
wage-earner's  hard-earned  stipend  is  curtailed  in  purchasing  power  by 
this  gamble  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  well  as 
everything  else.  Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  ordinary  economic  exist- 
ence of  the  every-day  man  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  affected  by  these 
huge  transactions,  which  are  among  the  potent  causes  which  have  in- 
creased the  natural  burdens  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  existence  for 
every  solitary  person  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  Christian  churches  have  nothing  to  do 
with  matters  of  this  description.  But  the  increasing  and  steadily  widen- 
ing record  of  officials  of  the  churches  of  every  denomination  whose  downfall 
is  attributed  to  stock  gambling  must  impress  the  religious  leaders  of  every 
denomination  that  here  is  a  matter  which  not  merely  threatens  to  enter, 
but  has  already  entered,  the  very  churches  themselves.  Our  very  officials 
are  often  found  thus  to  be  immersed  in  a  great  gambling  orgy,  which  sooner 
or  later  must  ruin  every  one  who  engages  in  it,  except  the  leading  operators 
of  the  game.  The  bucket-shop  evil  against  which  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  state  arose  so  vigorously  last  year  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  race-track 
gambling  about  which  we  have  agitated  ourselves  so  tremendously  in 
years  past  but  child's  play,  in  the  presence  of  this  huge  colossus  of  gambling. 
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We  recommend  the  careful  examination  of  this  subject  by  every  minister 
and  layman  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts.  The  very 
fact  that  the  growth  of  corporations  and  the  necessary  issue  of  legitimate 
stock  certificates  for  the  carrying  on  of  corporate  existence  and  the  meeting 
of  the  necessary  operations  of  trade  is  mixed  up  in  the  transactions,  makes 
it  doubly  incumbent  upon  all  honest  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
corporations  to  assist  in  the  work  of  eradicating  what  is  evil  and,  so  far  as 
human  judgment  and  power  can  make  it  possible,  destroy  the  gambling 
element  in  commercial  life.  We  have  seen  in  the  investigations  of  the 
Finance  Commission  of  Boston  that  the  habit  of  grafting  and  robbing  the 
municipality  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  the  socially  outcast  or  de- 
praved. We  have  seen  some  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  leading 
industry  of  the  country,  the  steel  industry,  commonly  called  the  "  ba- 
rometer of  trade,"  combining,  without  shame,  in  what  cannot  possibly  be 
described  as  anything  but  shameless  theft  of  the  public  money  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  If  the  steel  industry  is  the  "  barometer  of  trade  "  in  respect  of 
its  moral  standards  when  bidding  for  work  offered  for  competition  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  then  trade  is  in  a  very  sorry  condition.  But  the  explana- 
tion of  this  and  other  similar  things  lies  far  deeper,  and  by  steady  advances 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  battle  is  being  carried  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  Destroy  gambling  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  every  commercial  transaction  in  the  United  States  will  be  on  a  freer 
basis,  and  every  man  and  woman  and  child  who  works  for  a  living  in  the 
land  will  have  the  burden  of  economic  existence  somewhat  lifted.  Vice 
and  crime  and  all  the  personal  evils  of  human  existence  will  not  be  wiped 
out,  but  the  struggle  for  life  will  be  somewhat  lightened  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  brotherhood,  after  the  teaching  and  manner  of  Jes-us  Christ, 
will  be  materially  extended.  We  recommend  that  the  annual  reports  of 
this  committee  in  the  future,  if  the  committee  be  continued,  consist  of 
detailed  studies  of  this  and  kindred  matters,  epecially  with  the  citation  of 
authorities  and  literature  for  the  accurate  mastery  of  the  subject  by  our 
ministers  and  laymen  with  the  correlated  matters  which  such  a  study  will 
reveal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADOLPH  A.  BERLE,  Boston. 
FRANK  W.  MERRICK,  West  Roxbury. 
GEORGE  F.  KENNGOTT,  Lowell. 
WILLIAM  SHAW,  Ballardvale. 
THOMAS  K.  MCALLISTER,  Newtownville. 
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REPORT  OF    COMMITTEE  ON  THE   FEDERATION   OF 

CHURCHES 


During  the  past  year  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches  and 
your  Committee  on  Federation  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Reuen  Thomas.  From  the  organization  of  the  Federation  in  1901,  Dr. 
Thomas  had  been  its  president  and  had  given  to  it  his  enthusiastic  support 
and  wise  counsel. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  Federation  may  be  of  assistance  in  enabling 
the  Association  to  understand  the  present  situation.  It  was  organized 
with  representatives  from  four  denominations.  It  is  now  composed  of 
representatives  appointed  by  nineteen  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  thirteen  dif- 
ferent denominations.  Of  these  the  delegation  from  the  Congregational 
Church  is  the  largest,  with  twelve  members.  The  Baptists  come  next, 
the  Methodists  third,  etc.  The  Federation  cooperates  with  a  similar 
federation  in  Rhode  Island  in  employing  the  services  of  a  general  secretary, 
Rev.  Edward  Tallmadge  Root,  the  Massachusetts  Federation  agreeing  to 
be  responsible  for  one  third  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  and  for  the  neces- 
sary local  expenses.  It  was  estimated  that  the  share  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  in  this  total  amount  would  be,  $305,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  church, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Worcester  in  1906  it  was  voted 
to  appropriate  $445  from  the  treasury,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1906, 
to  May  1,  1907.  At  the  May  meeting  in  1.907,  however,  the  Association 
decided  not  to  make  an  appropriation  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Federation,  while  it  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  "  to  place  on 
record  its  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Federation  and  its  hope  that  our 
full  share  of  the  expense  will  be  contributed  voluntarily  by  members  of 
our  churches."  As  a  result  of  this  action  the  members  of  your  committee 
found,  when  they  met  with  representatives  of  other  denominations  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  that  of  the  amount  due  from  us  only 
$17.50  (out  of  $305)  had  been  paid.  One  other  leading  denomination  only 
had  failed  to  provide  its  proportion  for  the  support  of  the  secretary.  At  the 
close  of  that  meeting  immediate  action  was  taken  by  the  Federation  and 
by  your  committee.  On  the  one  hand,  members  of  the  committee  were 
authorized  to  make  personal  appeals  for  assistance.  Letters  were  sent 
to  a  number  of  persons  in  the  state,  asking  for  subscriptions,  not  to  exceed 
$10  in  amount.  In  response,  the  sum  of  $146  was  received,  and  $9  from 
one  church,  which  amounts  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $132.50,  still  due  on  our  share  of  last  year's  salary.  Meanwhile  a  newly 
appointed  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Emrich,  Prof.  George 
E.  Horr  (Baptist),  and  Rev.  Frank  T.  Pomeroy  (Methodist),  having  re- 
viewed the  situation,  decided  to  ask  the  head  of  each  denominational  dele- 
gation to  raise  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  from  each  of  its  churches 
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within  the  state.  The  financial  relation  of  our  denomination  toward  the 
Federation  is  this,  therefore,  that  we  should  contribute  as  our  share  of  the 
general  expenses  $132.50  for  last  year's  deficit  up  to  May  1,  1908,  and 
should  raise  for  the  coming  year,  ending  May  1,  1909,  the  sum  of  $305, 
which  is  about  fifty  cents  a  church  for  our  609  churches. 

Concerning  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  the  Federation,  we  presume 
that  those  who  are  informed  can  have  no  doubt.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is 
to  bring  the  different  religious  bodies  within  the  state  into  harmonious 
cooperation.  There  are  many  small  communities  injuring  themselves  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  effort  to  maintain  an  unnecessary  number  of 
feeble  churches.  The  remedy  for  this  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  advice 
and  action  of  the  various  missionary  organizations.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
for  these  organizations  to  adopt  a  plan  of  action  which  shall  greatly  alleviate 
the  existing  evil  conditions.  The  Federation  may  be  a  powerful  factor  to 
this  end.  The  handling  of  the  vast  number  of  immigrants  coming  into  the 
commonwealth,  also,  demands  cooperation. 

One  of  the  ideals  of  the  Federation  is  what  the  Secretary  calls 
"  The  Cooperative  Parish  plan."  It  has  been  adopted  by  groups  of 
churches  in  Worcester  and  Dorchester  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  introduce  it  elsewhere.  "  Some  church  responsible  for  each 
square  mile  "  is  a  watchword  which  commands  approval  when  its  sig- 
nificance is  realized.  With  reference  to  the  over-lapping  of  missionary 
agencies  the  Secretary  reports  that  during  the  past  year  the  Congregational- 
ists  and  Methodists  have  in  two  important  instances  effected  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  "  In  Boston,  also,  at  a  convention  on  city  evangelization 
the  Methodist  Church  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  other  denomi- 
nations regarding  comity  and  cooperation  in  Boston  and  other  cities." 

The  secretary  has  also  prepared  lists  of  all  home  missionary  work  in  the 
state  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  each  denominational  board  He 
desires  to  collate  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  foreign-born  population 
of  every  city  in  the  state  as  a  basis  of  denominational  division  of  labor. 

The  Federation  has  also  appointed  a  committee  on  overlapping  phil- 
anthropies, for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  adjustment,  which  is  more 
necessary  than  may  generally  be  realized. 

The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  planning  a 
Summer  School  for  country  pastors  at  Amherst.  He  seeks  the  assistance 
of  the  Federation  in  this  most  promising  undertaking. 

Finally,  the  officials  of  our  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the  Federation  and 
believe  that  it  will  save  to  the  churches  many  times  over  any  amount  we 
may  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Federation.. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  the  matter  of  financial  support.  The  ground 
on  which  it  was  withheld  at  the  meeting  in  1907  was  that  other  interde- 
nominational organizations  might  expect  likewise  to  receive  assistance. 
We  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  this  Federation  is  a  federation  of 
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churches.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  other  interdenominational  bodies. 
It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  supported  by  the  denominational  associations 
of  churches.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Congregational  churches  wish  to 
hold  aloof  from  this  movement.  We  should  rather,  as  the  oldest  and 
largest  body,  be  foremost  in  promoting  it.  The  Committee  on  Federation, 
therefore,  presents  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Congregational  Churches 
heartily  approving  of  the  work  of  The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Churches,  will  appropriate  from  its  treasury  the  sum  of  $430  toward  the 
support  of  the  Federation,  of  which  amount  $130  is  for  the  deficit  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1908,  and  $300  is  for  its  share  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1909. 

PARRIS  T.  FARWELL,  Chairman. 

FREDERICK  E.  EMRICH,  Secretary. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS. 

JACOB  P.  BATES. 

CLARENCE  A.  BRODEUR. 

THEODORE  E.  BUSFIELD. 

FRANK  GAYLORD  COOK. 

SEBA  A.  HOLTON. 

ARTHUR  H.  LOWE. 

PHILIP  MOXOM. 

ALBERT  F.  PIERCE. 


REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE  ON  EVANGELISTIC   WORK 


Circumstances  over  which  we  have  had  no  control  have  hindered  the  work 
of  the  committee  the  past  year.  Delay  in  receiving  the  notice  of  those 
elected  to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  the  prolonged  absence  from  home 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  some  of  our  members  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  enter  upon  its  work  until  late  in  the  fall.  Much 
valuable  time  was  thus  lost.  The  two  lay  members  of  the  committee 
were  obliged  to  decline  service,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy,  a  former  member,  was  appointed 
to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies.     The  other  vacancy  has  not  been  filled. 

EVANGELISM   IN   THE   CHURCHES. 

Early  in  the  spring  your  committee  sent  a  postal  inquiry  to  the  pastors 
of  the  commonwealth  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  present  state  of 
evangelism  in  our  churches.  In  making  such  an  investigation  your  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  fact  that  the  reports  received,  however  carefully 
made,  are  at  best  but  a  very  inadequate  index  of  the  real  spiritual  vitality 
of  our  churches.  These  reports  are,  however,  of  value  as  showing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  spiritual  energy  is  spending  itself. 
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From  the  large  number  of  replies  received  as  this  report  goes  to  press 
it  would  appear: 

(1)  That  in  the  large  majority  of  our  churches  no  special  evangelistic 
work  has  been  undertaken  during  the  year,  and  there  has  been  no  unusual 
religious  interest.  And  yet  many  of  these  churches  report  conversions  and 
constant  additions  to.  church  membership  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
pastor  of  one  of  our  larger  churches  writes:  "  We  have  a  continual  stream 
of  additions  on  confession.  The  church  is  evangelistic  in  spirit."  Many 
pastors  say  frankly  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
the  quiet,  persistent,  personal  work  of  the  pastor  and  lay  members  of  the 
church.  One  pastor,  who  reports  no  extra  meetings  and  no  outside  help, 
reports  results  "  excellent."  Another  pastor,  who  is  his  own  evangelist 
and  who  relies  on  the  regular  services  of  his  church  for  reaching  the  people, 
reports  seventy-five  additions  to  his  church. 

(2)  About  one  quarter  of  the  replies  report  special  evangelistic  services 
with  some  outside  help. 

a.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  reports  received  from  churches 
that  have  employed  pastor  evangelists  are  uniformly  encouraging.  The 
results  reported  are,  for  the  most  part,  good.  One  pastor  who  has  received 
thirty  into  his  church  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  pastor  evangelists  writes, 
"  You  ought  to  push  the  work  of  pastoral  evangelism  more.  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  it."  Another  pastor  reports  thirty  additions  to  his 
church  as  a  result  of  such  work. 

b.  A  few  churches  have  had  the  help  of  a  professional  evangelist,  and 
with  satisfactory  results,  though  the  reports  on  this  matter  of  results  are 
not  all  equally  encouraging.  One  church  that  employed  an  evangelist  of 
national  standing  reports  ninety-four  additions  to  the  church.  Other 
churches  report  few  conversions  and  few  additions. 

c.  The  reports  from  the  churches  that  have  been  affiliated  with  evan- 
gelistic campaigns  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chapman  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  In  the  main,  it  should  be  said  that  the  reports  are  emphatic 
in  their  approval  of  the  movement  and  its  leaders,  and  in  their  recognition 
of  the  great  good  that  has  resulted  from  it.  One  of  our  most  conservative 
ministers,  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  largest  churches,  reports  seventy-five 
additions  to  his  church,  and  says  that  the  services  under  Dr.  Chapman 
resulted  in  "  a  fine  uplift  all  along  the  line."  Another  pastor  recounts  at 
length  the  many  good  fruits  of  the  Chapman  meetings  as  seen  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  in  the  quickened  life  of  his  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  pastor  states  that  his  church  received  no  appre- 
ciable benefit  from  the  Chapman  campaign;  while  another  pastor  reports 
the  results  as  "  in  general,  good;  in  particular,  not  so  good,"  and  adds, 
"  I  should  probably  do  it  again  if  necessary,  but  hope  it  won't  be  necessary 
for  a  good  long  time." 

On  this  whole  vexed  question  of  method  in  church  evangelism,  expe- 
rience would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  are  wise  in  placing  chief  reliance  upon 
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the  cultivation  of  a  genuine  evangelistic  spirit  in  the  church,  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  ordinary  services  of  the  church,  and  the  persistent,  personal 
work  of  the  pastor  and  the  lay  members.  Such  work  may  be  very  wisely 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  special  evangelistic  services  under  the 
lead  of  some  experienced  pastor  from  abroad.  As  to  the  wisdom  and 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  evangelism,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  And  the  more  the  church  relies  upon  this  type  of  evangelism, 
the  better  for  the  church  and  for  society.  Holding  this  faith,  we  think  it 
may  be  freely  conceded  that  there  are  times  when  a  concerted  movement 
by  the  churches  of  a  community,  under  wise  leadership,  may  be  advisable 
and  necessary,  and  if  heartily  supported  by  all  the  churches,  will  result 
in  giving  religion  a  new  status  in  the  community  life,  in  stimulating  the 
activities  of  the  church,  and  in  bringing  many  who  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  appeal  of  the  gospel  to  repentance  and  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth. 

STATE   EVANGELIST. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Westfield  last  year,  the  General  Associa- 
tion, in  response  to  a  recommendation  of  this  committee,  authorized  the 
committee  to  employ  a  state  evangelist,  provided  a  guaranty  fund  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  could  be  raised. 

The  committee  has  done  its  best  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  vote. 
Your  committee  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  before  any  effort  was 
made  to  raise  the  guaranty  fund  a  man,  acceptable  to  the  churches,  must 
be  secured,  who  would  agree  to  accept  the  position  when  the  necessary 
financial  support  was  pledged.  In  this  opinion  we  were  supported  by 
laymen  of  experience  whom  we  consulted.  We  were,  also,  agreed  that 
the  man  selected  for  this  important  work  must  be  a  man  of  thorough 
training,  and  of  experience  in  the  pastorate,  who  had  approved  himself  to 
the  churches,  and  who  could  not  only  preach  effectively,  but  was  also  fitted 
to  go  among  the  churches  as  a  wise  counselor  and  leader.  We  felt  that 
to  appoint  a  less  competent  man  to  this  position  would  defeat  the  project 
at  the  start. 

Early  in  the  winter  we  offered  the  appointment  to  a  pastor  of  this  state 
who,  because  of  his  success  as  a  pastor-evangelist,  and  the  favor  with 
which  he  had  been  received  by  the  churches,  seemed  to  have  been  elected 
to  this  office  by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  After  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed consideration  of  the  matter,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the 
appointment,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  committee.  Since  receiving  the 
notice  of  his  action  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  find  another  man 
who  was  equally  well  qualified  to  fill  this  important  position;  but  we  hope 
to  report  the  accomplishment  of  our  task  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Your  committee  desires  to  reaffirm  its  judgment  expressed  in  its  last 
annual  report,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  to 
take  this  advanced  step  and  appoint  a  state  evangelist.  The  recent  con- 
gress at  Worcester,  and  the  federating  of  the  work  of  our  New  England 
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Congregational  churches  accentuates  the  demand  for  such  action,  and 
makes  more  opportune  and  significant  the  appointment  of  a  trained  worker 
to  represent  us  in  the  field.  We  are  convinced  that  the  work  of  the  recent 
New  England  congress  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the  mission  of  a  state 
evangelist,  and  will  lift  the  office  into  a  position  of  more  commanding 
influence  and  leadership. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Association  reaffirm  its  action  of 
last  year,  authorizing  the  committee  to  appoint  a  state  evangelist,  and 
appropriating  $500  for  the  support  of  this  work. 

In  closing  this  report  the  committee  desires  to  state  that  it  stands  ready 
to  assist  the  churches  through  its  •system  of  pastoral  evangelism  and  con- 
ference visitations  if  due  notice  is  given  of  the  desire  for  such  help.  All 
requests  should  be  made  to  the  committee  through  the  Board  of  Pastoral 
Supply,  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  S.  HUNNEWELL,  Chairman. 

CHAUNCEY  J.  HAWKINS. 

E.  VICTOR  BIGELOW. 

FRED  L.  WILLIS. 

EDWIN  N.  HARDY. 

LINCOLN  B.  GOODRICH. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POLITY 


Since  the  appointment  of  your  committee  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
two  representatives  bodies  of  Congregational  churches  have  taken  action 
having  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  instructed 
to  report  to  you.  The  first  was  the  National  Council  at  Cleveland  last 
October,  which  adopted  eleven  recommendations  looking  to  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  churches  in  local,  state,  and  national  bodies,  and 
to  re-adjustment  of  our  denominational  usage  in  the  official  standing  of 
Congregational  ministers.  The  second  was  the  New  England  Congress  at 
Worcester,  which  endorsed  several  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Council  requesting  the  state  associations  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
cause  these  recommendations  to  become  Congregational  usage. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  taken  by  both  the  assemblies  above 
named,  your  Committee  unite  in  the  three  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  Article  I  of  the  Rules  of  this  body  be  amended  by  substituting 
the  word  "  conference  "  for  "  association."  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: 

Article  I.  —  Name 
_  "This  body  shall  be  called  The  General  Conference  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Massachusetts." 

(It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  at  this  meeting  to  make  this 
change  in  accordance  with  Article  XIII,  Section  2.) 
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Also  that  this  Association  recommend  to  the  local  associations  to  change 
their  name  to  district  conference  in  order  to  conform  to  the  nomenclature 
proposed  by  the  National  Council. 

2.  That  this  Association  recommend  to  the  local  bodies  of  ministers  and 
churches  in  this  state  the  adoption  of  a  rule  providing  that  the  transfer  of 
the  membership  of  a  minister  or  a  church  from  one  body  to  another  be  by 
express  vote  of  the  dismissing  body,  and  that  the  authority  to  grant  such 
transfer  should  not  be  committed  to  officials  empowered  to  act  between 
meetings.  Also  that  such  constitutional  limitation  be  placed  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  membership  of  absent  ministers  in  local  bodies  as  will  relieve 
these  bodies  of  continued  responsibility%or  non-resident  members. 

3.  That  the  local  conference  or  association  of  churches  be  recognized  as 
a  permanent  body  fitted  to  act  in  cooperation  with  state  and  national 
organizations;  and  that  its  individual  autonomy  be  safeguarded  through 
direct  representation  in  these  larger  bodies. 


Your  committee  also  present  to  the  Association  for  its  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  some  action  at  this  meeting,  three  other  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  last  October  numbered  as  follows: 

II.  That  inasmuch  as  the  ministry  constitute  an  office  within  the  church, 
and  not  a  class  apart  from  or  above  the  church,  ministerial  standing  be 
vested  in  local  associations  of  churches,  which  should,  wherever  necessary, 
so  amend  their  constitutions  as  to  provide  for  ministerial  members  and  the 
custody  of  their  standing. 

IX.  That  the  local  association,  composed  of  churches  and  ministers, 
and  hence  thoroughly  representative  of  the  churches,  which  now  holds 
both  licensure  and  ministerial  standing,  be  also  the  recognized  agency  for 
ordination,  the  initiative  always  to  be  taken  by  the  local  church. 

X.  That  this  state  organization  become  a  legally  incorporated  body; 
and  that  under  a  general  superintendent  and  such  boards  as  it  may  create , 
and  acting  in  cooperation  with  committees  of  local  associations  and 
churches,  it  provide  for  and  direct  the  extension  of  church  work,  the  plant- 
ing of  churches,  the  mutual  oversight  and  care  of  all  self-sustaining  as  well 
as  missionary  churches,  and  other  missionary  and  church  activities,  to  the 
end  that  closer  union  may  insure  greater  efficiency  without  curtailing  local 
independence. 

ALBERT  E.  DUNNING. 
CHARLES  F.  CARTER. 
WILLIAM  R.  CAMPBELL. 
JOHN  G.  TAYLOR. 
NICHOLAS  VAN  DER  PYL. 
ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON. 
HERBERT  A.  WILDER. 
CHARLES  A.  HOPKINS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEN'S  CLUBS 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Westfield,  May  21-23,  1907,  this  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That  the  Association 
regards  with  favor  the  growing  interest  in  men's  organizations.  We 
believe  that  they  are  of  great  value  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
churches ;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  have  under  advise- 
ment all  matters  relating  to  these  organizations  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting." 

Your  committee  thus  constituted  asked  for  facts  from  every  church  in 
the  commonwealth,  about  six  hundred.  From  the  replies  received,  certain 
facts  are  clear  and,  your  committee  believe,  are  of  singular  interest  just  now. 

There  is  a  most  encouraging  number  of  our  best  and  most  influential 
churches,  both  rural  and  urban,  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  signifi- 
cant and  remarkable  movement  among  the  men  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  smaller  churches  have  also  proven  that  this  movement  may  be  made 
a  great  blessing  to  them  if  they  take  hold  of  it  in  the  right  way. 

A  most  substantial  progress  is  reported  in  all  the  best  life  of  the  church 
by  those  who  have  persistently  sought  to  secure  the  willing  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  men.  Very  many  of  the  churches  that  report  no  class 
or  league  or  brotherhood  ask  for  information  and  encouragement  that  they 
may  organize. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  scope,  a  flexibility  of  plan,  and  an  adaptability 
to  local  conditions  that  everywhere  it  may  be  made  available,  if  conditions 
require,  and  if  pastor  and  people  are  willing  to  invest  the  time,  energy,  and 
interest  to  establish  the  movement.  Manifestly  the  churches  have  only 
just  begun  to  utilize  and  organize  the  men  of  the  church.  Best  results  seem 
to  follow  when  the  men  center  about  the  study  of  God's  Word  in  Bible  class 
or  league,  and  then  attempt  a  definite  aggressive  spiritual  work  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  church  and  to  effect  a  "  cooperating  sympathy  with  all 
Christian  progress."  Results  worth  while  follow  from  any  organized  effort 
that  has  a  high  motive  and  purpose;  and  the  purpose  for  which  these  clubs 
or  classes  exist  ranges  from  the  purely  social  to  the  broadest  and  deepest 
works  assigned  the  church  of  Christ.  In  this  breadth  and  variety  lies 
part  of  the  mighty  promise  of  the  movement. 

It  is  certain  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  carefully  planned  and  wisely  exe- 
cuted campaign  of  education  in  all  the  work  of  men  in  Christian  service, 
as  a  great  unused  missionary  force,  as  an  evangelistic  agency,  as  a  power, 
for  constructive  righteousness  in  civic  and  philanthropic  work.  Here  may 
be  found  the  future  officers  of  the  church  and  leaders  in  all  the  best  life  of 
the  church. 

All  who  intelligently  follow  the  trend  of  events  in  the  Church  Catholic 
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realize  what  headway  this  great  laymen's  movement  is  making.  The 
returns  show  great  interest  in  forming  a  Massachusetts  brotherhood,  as 
other  states  are  doing,  there  being  but  one  single  negative  vote. 

Your  committee  rejoice  at  the  good  results  which  so  many  report:  "  It 
has  perceptibly  increased  church  attendance  ";  "it  gets  out  a  larger  per- 
centage of  men  than  women  ";  "  ten  members  from  the  brotherhood  have 
come  into  the  church  in  two  years  ";  "  it  has  put  new  life  into  our  church  "; 
"  it  is  a  constant  feeder  to  the  church  ";  and  a  "  positive  force  ";  "  it  has 
brought  about  a  steady  toning  up  in  the  civic  life  of  the  town."  These  are 
some  of  the  results  reported.  We  sincerely  believe,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  other  force  better  calculated  to  help  solve  the  local  problems  of 
Congregationalism  than  the  well-organized  work  of  the  men  of  the  church 
and  the  parish. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions,  viz.: 

1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  we  organize  a  Massachu- 
setts Congregational  Brotherhood. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  moderator  to  bring 
this  into  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  HUNTING  RUDD,  Chairman. 
EDWIN  NOAH  HARDY. 
JAY  T.  STOCKING. 
VICTOR  J.  LORING. 
MILTON  E.  DANIELS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MORALS  AND 
RURAL  CONDITIONS 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  held  in  Westfield,  May  21-23, 
1907,  the  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Churches,'  in  closing  their  report, 
made  the  following  recommendation  "  that  the  General  Association  ap- 
point a  special  committee  or  commission  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
moral  conditions  of  the  rural  regions  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  suggest 
how  the  churches  in  these  regions  can  meet  and  improve  these  conditions." 
The  General  Association  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  appointed  as 
such  a  committee  the  signers  to  this  report,  which  covers  the  field  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  circumstances  of  our  positions  as  Christian  workers  with 
routine  duties  in  other  fields  would  permit,  and  as  the  information  re- 
ceived from  circular  letters,  sent  out  by  the  committee,  will  allow.  The 
general  tone  of  this  report  is  neither  that  of  benevolent  and  weak  optimism, 
nor  does  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  hopeless  jeremiad. 
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The  committee  has  held  two  meetings  in  Springfield,  one  to  lay  out  the 
work,  and  one  to  gather  into  a  collected  whole  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions and  perfect  the  report.  The  lay-out  of  our  investigation  was  as 
follows:  To  one  member  of  the  committee  was  assigned  the  collection  of 
statistics  from  a  hundred  representative  rural  churches  scattered  through 
the  commonwealth;  to  another  the  gathering  of  data  from  courts,  prisons, 
jails,  and  reformatories,  concerning  the  relation  of  remote  rural  sections 
to  the  crime  of  the  commonwealth;  to  another  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  concerning  the  amount  of  its  work  directly  due 
to  back  roads  in  the  country;  to  another  the  investigation  of  the  work 
of  Bible,  tract,  temperance,  and  hygienic  societies,  and  the  gathering  of 
statistics  from  the  labors  of  these  and  other  cognate  organizations;  while 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  undertook  to  write  an  appeal  for  infor- 
mation (vide  The  Congregationalist,  January  25)  and  send  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  scribe  of  every  conference  in  the  state,  and  to  the  secretaries  of 
Home  Missionary  Societies  in  the  New  England  states.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  results  of  our  investigation  are  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
of  this  lay-out.  Probably  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  letters  all  told  have  been  received  in  response  to  our  united 
inquiries,  but  these  responses  are  from  authoritative  sources  and  cover 
the  entire  state.  Your  committee,  while  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
spirit  of  kindly  cooperation  evinced  in  these  replies,  which  in  some  cases 
were  notably  full,  painstaking,  and  effective,  would  like  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  this  Association,  and  through  it  upon  our  churches,  an  em- 
phasis upon  a  more  general,  hearty,  and  thorough  cooperation  throughout 
our  commonwealth  when  matters  of  public  inquiry  are  to  be  under- 
taken. We  readily  concede  the  necessity  of  a  waste-basket  for  some 
"  appeals  "  that  come  to  us,  else  our  desks  would  be  piled  Pelion-upon- 
Ossa  high  with  useless  and  irrelevant  matter ;  but  a  committee  appointed 
by  this  honorable  body  and  expected  to  bring  in  a  report  with  something  of 
truthfulness  and  value  to  it,  is  sorely  handicapped  when  there  is  only  a 
partial  response  to  its  inquiry.  An  induction  from  all  the  facts  is  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  We  do  not  claim  for  this  report 
any  infallibility  or  finality.  A  batch  of  correspondence  has  come  to  us, 
some  of  it  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  yet  this  is  only  from  a  third  to 
a  half  of  what  might  have  been  expected  in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  out. 

Referring  again  to  the  letter  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  pub- 
lished in  The  Congregationalist  of  January  25,  we  would  state  here,  then, 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  we  were  appointed  to  conduct: 

"  Pastors  of  country  churches,  Bible  colporters,  and  parish  visitors  are 
constantly  oppressed  by  the  prevalence  of  degeneracy,  immorality, 
heathenism,  and  sodden  ignorance  on  our  back  country  roads.  Early  mar- 
riages among  those  scarcely  more  than  juveniles,  with  large  and  pauper 
families  before  either  husband  or  wife  is  thirty  years  of  age,  are  not  uncom- 
mon.    A  '  degenerate  '  class,  unresponsive,  almost  insensible,  to  religious 
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appeal  grows  up  within  sound  of  the  church  bell.  Sundays  never  kept, 
churches  never  attended,  Sunday-schools  never  entered  —  this  is  the  rule, 
and  families  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  filth,  illiteracy,  and  pauperism  be- 
cause of  the  intemperance,  shiftlessness,  or  degeneracy  of  the  heads  of  these 
households.  A  man  openly  lives  with  his  '  housekeeper '  in  what  passes 
for  legitimacy,  but  what  really  is  too  often  adultery  and  incest.  One- 
roomed  cabins  or  '  shacks.'  with  such  illicit  relationships  and  large  families, 
brazenly  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  good  neighborhood.  '  Open 
house  '  on  Sunday,  with  fiddle  and  ribald  jest  and  oath,  is  the  sabbath  train- 
ing of  the  little  ones.  Children  are  detained  from  day  school  for  small  pre- 
texts and  the  '  home  '  influence  is  the  '  call  of  the  wild,'  which  renders 
almost  null  and  void  any  good  the  school  may  do.  Now  and  then  houses 
of  ill  fame  are  met  with  in  these  unfrequented  places,  and  a  woman  will 
keep  house  all  alone,  with  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  yet  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  brood  of  children  of  all  colors  and  mixed  nationalities. 

"  Disgusting  physical  and  hygienic  conditions  breed  disease  and  infectious 
epidemic.  Drink  is  the  curse  of  these  back  roads;  vice  and  crime  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  light  —  appalling  cases  which  get  into  our  courts,  and 
many  more  that  are  hushed  up.  Social  diseases  are  revolting,  and  the 
loneliness  of  these  out-of-the-way  places  is  congenial  to  insanity.  Dis- 
tinctly these  back  roads  are  the  hot-beds  of  undesirable  citizenship,  and 
into  all  this  the  immigrant  comes  often  as  an  aggravation  of  the  situation. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  all  this?  Is  the  picture  overdrawn? 
Have  we  magnified  the  heathen  far  away  and  minified  the  heathen  near  by? 
It  was  to  inqiiire  into  the  exact  condition  of  country  districts  that  the 
General  Association  last  spring  appointed  this  commission,  and  the  appeal 
herewith  made  through  these  columns  is  for  light:  light  as  to  the  facts; 
light  as  to  the  remedy." 

This  statement  was  not  intended  as  an  arraignment,  but  as  a  query; 
and  also  only  as  a  query  concerning  back  roads  in  country  places.  It  was 
not  intended  by  any  possible  implication  to  convey  the  impression  that 
all  these  evils  were,  or  could  be,  so  concentrated  in  any  one  spot  as  to  make 
a  single  degenerate  village  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Dr.  Ozora 
S.  Davis  voluntarily  and  very  handsomely  made  this  clear  in  his  reference 
to  the  committee  at  the  Worcester  Congress  last  March.  It  is  not  implied 
that  degeneracy  in  New  England  is  general,  but  occasional  and  sporadic. 
Sporadic  social  disorders  are  not  necessarily  pervasive.  Moreover,  your 
committee  which  gained  the  opprobrious  epithet  in  one  ungracious  instance 
of  being  a  "  smelling  committee,"  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  hope- 
fully, candidly,  inductively  and,  like  Balaam,  who  was  expected  to  curse 
existing  conditions,  would  mingle  a  liberal  amount  of  "  blessing  "  with  its 
declaration,  owing  to  those  constuctive  and  regenerative  forces  operative 
in  rural  sections.  Still,  the  evil  exists,  and  acutely  in  spots  on  back  roads 
throughout  our  beloved  commonwealth. 

Let  us  hear  first  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  (Rev. 
George  A.  Andrews,  of  Monson),  whose  duty  was  to  gather  information 
from  one  hundred  representative  country  churches  in  different  sections 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Andrews  sent  out  a  hundred  circular-letters  containing  these  ques- 
tions : 
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"  Defining  rural  districts  as  the  back  roads,  not  in  close  connection 
with  public  traffic: 

"  1.  Do  you  find  these  districts  especially  vicious? 

"2.   (a)  What  forms  of  immorality  are  most  prevalent? 

"  (b)  Is  sexual  vice  especially  predominant? 

"3.  Are  you  able  and  willing  to  cite  any  instance  of  gross  immorality 
which  has  come  under  your  observation? 

"  4.  (a)  Does  your  church  attempt  to  minister  to  the  people  of  these 
districts  either  by  schoolhouse  services  or  by  pastoral  visitation? 

"(b)  With  what  success? 

"  5.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  method  whereby  the  church  might 
hope  to  better  existing  conditions? 

"  An  early  reply  to  these  questions  will  be  highly  appreciated,  and  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence  by  the  committee." 

Forty-four  answers  were  received  from  churches  in  twenty  out  of  the 
twenty-five  conferences  of  the  state. 

To  Question  1  the  answers  were  as  follows:  Affirmative,  10;  negative, 
30;  unanswered,  3.  One  said,  "  Stagnant,  not  vicious  "  ;  another 
said,  "  Less  vicious  than  in  the  villages." 

To  Question  2  the  answers  were  as  follows:  (a)  What  forms  of  immor- 
ality are  most  prevalent?  Drunkenness,  25;  licentiousness,  14;  Sabbath 
breaking,  7;  dishonesty,  2;  moral  indifference,  1;  covetousness,  1;  sus- 
picion of  neighbors,  1;  deceit,  1;  slatternliness,  1.  (b)  Is  sexual  vice 
especially   predominant?     Affirmative,  19;    negative,  20;    unanswered,  5. 

To  Question  3  the  answers  were  as  follows:  Instances  cited,  12;  able 
but  not  willing,  5 ;  unable,  17;  unanswered,  10. 

To  Question  4  the  answers  were  as  follows. 

(a)  Efforts  to  reach  these  rural  sections  by  schoolhouse  service  or 
pastoral  visitation:  Schoolhouse  services  only,  4;  pastoral  visitation  only, 
17;  unanswered,  7;    no  effort,  2. 

Other  efforts:  Home  Department  of  Sunday  school,  3;  summer  tent 
meetings,  1;  lay  visitations,  1.  Thirty-five  report  effort;  two  report  no 
effort. 

(b)  With  what  success?  Discouraging  replies,  16;  only  fair,  10;  de- 
cidedly hopeful,  4;  unanswered,  14. 

To  Question  5  a  variety  of  answers  was  returned,  nine  suggesting  house- 
to-house  visitation  of  laymen,  two  of  these  emphasizing  the  need  of  women 
as  lay-helpers;  five  recommending  public  conveyance  to  church  and 
Sunday-school;  three,  deeper  consecration  of  church  members;  one, 
Sunday-school  instruction  along  the  lines  of  sex-education;  two,  enforce- 
ment of  law;  and  fourteen  left  the  question  unanswered. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  filed  his  correspondence  with  the  committee,  but  as  it 
was  in  strict  confidence,  names  and  places  must  be  withheld.  Some  of  these 
letters  are  revolting  and  depressing  descriptions  of  local  conditions;  some 
call  the  rural  sections  more  unmoral  than  immoral;  some  wonder  that 
these  sections  are  half  as  good  as  they  are;  some  are  hopeful.  Mr.  James 
B.  Ely,  superintendent  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
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writes  Mr.  Andrews  as  follows:  "  I  spent  two  weeks  in  a  village  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  view  to  studying  the  situation  on  the  field.  If  that 
village  is  a  sample  of  New  England,  there  is,  first,  a  very  low  standard  of 
religious  life  and  duty,  though  I  would  not  like  my  experience  in  one  village 
to  be  taken  as  my  final  conclusion  regarding  New  England."  Field  Sec- 
retary E.  Tallmadge  Root,  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches, 
writes  Mr.  Andrews  as  follows:  "  Regarding  sexual  vice,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  see  more  of  it  in  rural  communities  in  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  cities.  In 
Massachusetts  villages  I  am  glad  to  say  I  cannot  recall  so  much.  I  had 
rather  bring  up  my  boys  in  city  than  in  country  in  this  respect.  Vice 
is  more  hidden  in  our  cities;  it  is  possible  to  move  in  circles  which  are  com- 
paratively free  from  it.  I  think  our  city  public  schools  far  freer  than  the 
country."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Andrews'  report  to  this  committee  was 
more  distinctly  favorable  than  unfavorable,  yet  there  is  in  it  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  evil  your  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  another  batch  of  reports  from  the  wide  field.  The 
chairman  of  your  committee  sent  an  appeal,  as  before  stated,  to  the  scribes 
of  all  the  state  conferences  as  well  as  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the  state 
home  missionary  societies  in  New  England,  enclosing  to  each  copies  of 
The  Congregationalist's  article  referred  to.  It  should  be  said  before  enter- 
ing upon  an  examination  of  the  replies  received  that  some  of  the  most  cred- 
itable and  effective  work  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts  Congregationalism 
has  been  done  in  the  hardest  ana  most  unpromising  of  rural  sections,  from 
the  time  of  the  sacrificing  labors  of  Professor  Hopkins  at  White  Oaks  to 
those  of  County  Minister  S.  P.  Cook,  in  Berkshire,  and  Evangelist  William 
S.  Anderson,  at  Moore's  Corner  and  throughout  Franklin  County.  Con- 
secrated, winsome  personality  is  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Beautiful 
tributes  to  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Cook's  labors  for  a  dozen  years  in  Berkshire 
County,  which  is  his  parish,  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment  and 
suggest  the  desirability  of  such  a  missionary  in  every  county.  Let  it,  also, 
be  said  that  faithful,  loving  ministers,  with  their  true,  brave,  and  willing- 
hearted  wives,  as  fine  a  ministry  as  ever  toiled  in  these  obscure  places,  are 
to-day  doing  their  level  best  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
small  parishes.  A  correspondence  obtained  from  Christian  workers  in 
country  districts  under  the  pledge  of  confidence  reveals  burdened  souls, 
praying  hearts,  and  earnest  efforts.  Country  conditions  have  often  an 
economic  or  social  basis,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  imply  a  lazy  or  ineffi- 
cient ministry,  though  they  do  often  mean  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  social  or 
spiritual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local  church  as  a  whole.  The 
chairman  of  your  committee  gleaned  to  some  extent  in  the  field  already 
covered  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  here  is  what  the  secretaries  of  the  home 
missionary  societies  of  the  six  New  England  states  say.  These  men  are 
in  the  field  and  ought  to  know.  Our  own  secretary,  Dr.  Emrich,  "  repro- 
bates very  strongly  articles  depicting  degeneracy  in  New  England  com- 
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munities,"  and  says,  "  The  general  impression  I  get  in  visiting  the  entire 
state,  and  talking  with  pastors,  is  that  of  hopefulness."  He  continues: 
"  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Massachusetts  min- 
istry to-day  to  the  rural  districts  is  to  make  systematic  visitation,  not  once- 
a  year,  but  several  times  a  year,  of  every  home  in  the  community  where 
they  live.  I  feel  that  the  employment  of  young  women  missionaries  to  do 
the  work  in  these  outlying  districts  is  one  of  the  imperative  calls  of  the 
time."  Secretary  Merrill,  of  the  Vermont  Home  Missionary  Society,  writes: 
"The  real  truth  [about  the  remote  rural  districts]  lies  between  optimism 
and  pessimism.  Not  alone  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  fails  to  reach  isolated 
spots  in  the  country,  but  all  conventional  restraints  are  removed  and 
passions  run  riot  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  brute  creation  to 
call  beastly!  This  is,  indeed,  true,  and  I  can  cite  abundance  of  facts  to 
prove  it,"  he  says;  "  but  the  picture  lacks  truthfulness,  because  it  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  a  true  perspective  of  country-life  as  a 
whole."  Secretary  Smith,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Home  Missionary 
Society,  "  questions  seriously  whether  statistics  of  city  conditions  would  not 
show  a  degeneracy  as  great  in  proportion  to  population  as  that  in  country 
towns,"  and  feels  "  that  some  observers  have  given  wrong  impressions 
of  rural  morals  ";  but  "  cannot  speak  with  authority,  not  having  been  in 
the  state  long  enough  and  refers  to  our  district  secretary,  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Hague,  of  Gorham,  Me.,"  to  whom  Secretary  Harbutt,  of  the  Maine  Home 
Missionary  Society,  also  refers.  Extracts  from  Mr.  Hague's  response  to 
your  committee  are  herewith  given  and  they  will  be  taken,  therefore,  as 
authoritative  for  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Mr.  Hague  is  Gen- 
eral Missionary  of  the  Maine  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  writes  out  of 
a  long  experience  with  rural  problems.  "  The  facts  are  as  you  have  stated 
[in  The  Congregationalist  of  January  25].  The  first  difficulty  which  you 
will  have  to  overcome  is  the  incredulity  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  good 
people,  with  respect  to  such  allegations  as  you  present.  To  a  few  of  us 
who  for  years  have  spent  a  large  part  of  our  time  in  the  destitute  places, 
the  facts  which  you  give  are  entirely  familiar.  You  state  the  case  mildly. 
The  sordid  conditions  which  prevail;  the  indifference  of  the  better  class  of 
people  to  the  immoralities  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live;  the  barren 
intellectual  and  social  life;  the  utter  absence  of  anything  approaching  the 
distinct  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  simply^beggars  descrip- 
tion. What  if  you  should  go  on  to  make  good  by  giving  concrete  in- 
stances? But  you  could  not  get  that  narrative  printed.  The  government 
scarcely  would  allow  us  to  publish  the  facts  and  send  them  through  the 
mails.  ...  If  the  first  serious  difficulty  is  to  get  the  Christian  public  to 
believe  the  facts,  the  second  is  to  find  or  make  an  opportuntiy  to  do  any- 
thing effective  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  evil.  It  costs  so  much  in 
money  and  effort  and  time  to  break  into  and  break  up  the  spirit  and 
works  of  paganism  that  our  missionary  organizations  usually  have  not 
felt  that  they  were  equipped  for  the  task,  and  seem  to  want  to  follow  the 
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line  of  least  resistance.  So  these  places  and  these  evils  have  for  the  most 
part  been  left  to  themselves.  To  me,  the  situation  seems  almost  unen- 
durable." Secretary  Ives,  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society, 
takes  a  much  more  hopeful  view  and  thinks  it  as  unfair  to  judge  the  coun- 
try by  its  "  back  roads,"  where,  "  no  doubt,  degeneracy,  immorality, 
heathenism,  and  sodden  ignorance  exist,"  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  the 
city  by  the  "  East  Side."  Secretary  Lyon,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Home 
Missionary  Society,  says,  "  We  can  duplicate  the  picture  of  heathenism  in 
rural  New  England  "  and  refers  to  Secretary  E.  T.Root,  as  one  who  knows 
all  about  Rhode  Island  conditions."  Secretary  Root  writes,  "  Western 
Rhode  Island  presents  an  extreme  case  of  depopulation  and  degeneration ; 
six  townships  with  a  population  of  12,000  in  1800,  having  only  5,000  in  1900; 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  '  Protestants  not  specified  '  in  hill-towns;  fifty-nine 
church  buildings  in  a  section  forty  miles  by  twelve,  with  only  nine  resident 
pastors;  votes  sold  openly  and  without  shame."  It  would  seem  to  your 
committee  from  this  cumulative  testimony  from  all  parts  of  New  England 
that  a  problem  of  degeneracy  exists,  despite  the  many  regenerative  forces 
effectively  and  hopefully  at  work  to  relieve  the  situation.  Your  com- 
mittee holds  no  brief  for  one  side  or  the  other,  but  is  determined  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  its  investigations  with  all  its  lights  and  with  an  under- 
statement of  its  shades.  To  be  afraid  to  face  the  facts  would  be  misin- 
terpreted for  a  self-confessed  indictment  of  our  ancient  church  and  its 
home  missionary  agencies.  Incredulity  as  to  the  true  state  of  rural  dis- 
tricts is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  but  is 
due  to  a  dogged  and  praiseworthy  persistency  in  the  pursuit  of  the  real 
truth  in  the  matter;  to  a  disposition  not  to  believe  a  thing,  a  person,  a 
locality  evil  until  we  have  to;  or  to  a  sense  of  humble  and  true  sympathy 
which  refuses  to  see  any  social  distinctions  in  human  need,  and  is  unwilling 
to  even  see,  much  less  expose,  another's  plight,  lest  it  be  attributed  to  con- 
scious superiority,  or  to  a  feeling  that  to  hold  up  the  so-called  "  degen- 
erates "  to  academic  analysis  would  be  to  lose  them  forever  out  of  the  pale 
of  Christian  love  and  to  fail  to  win  them  to  Christ.  And  yet  with  confi- 
dence in  our  church  unimpaired;  with  candor;  with  humble,  patient,  sym- 
pathetic, and  unwearied  love,  and  with  .infinite  tact  and  constructive 
statesmanship,  we  must  meet  the  problem,  whieh  is  bigger  than  our  state, 
and  which  an  abundance  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  our  own  commonwealth 
shows  to  exist  here.  If  time  or  space  permitted,  we  could  present  brief  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  country  ministers  to  your  committee  from  all 
over  the  state,  to  show  conditions  and  impressions;  but  let  it  be  said  in  gen- 
eral, that  they  are  awake  to  the  problem  and  are  working  at  it.  Some  rural 
places  are  free  from  the  evils  of  excessive  degeneracy,  intemperance,  or 
sexual  vice.  The  very  smallest  town  in  the  state,  Mt.  Washington,  a  little 
town  of  only  eighty  inhabitants,  away  up  on  one  of  the  tip-top  heights  of 
Berkshire,  and  remote  from  the  railroad,  reports  absolutely  no  immoral  con- 
ditions.    Other  "  hill-towns  "  in  the  Berkshires,  Monterey,  Mill  River,  and 
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Windsor,  all  of  which  are  from  six  to  ten  miles  inland  and  upland,  send  the 
most  cheering  and  hopeful  accounts  of  existing  moral  conditions;  and  one 
eastern  town,  Mansfield,  with  large  manufacturing  centers  not  so  very  far 
away,  reports  "  the  population  hereabouts  is  a  moral  one,  decent  and  law- 
abiding.  Sunday  is  well-kept  in  our  midst  and  altogether  we  can  report 
good  conditions."  Many  other  letters  have  come  to  the  committee  in 
different  phrase  and  tone.     It  is  only  fair  to  give  both  sides. 

Let  us  come  to  other  branches  of  our  inquiry.  The  Rev.  James  E. 
Gregg,  of  Pittsfield,  of  our  committee,  was  made  a  subcommittee  on 
"  back-country-roads  in  relation  to  the  crime  of  the  commonwealth." 
He  conducted  a  very  thorough  investigation,  sending  out  a  circular-letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  of  the  state  except  the  Supreme  and 
the  Superior,  and  also  to  the  heads  of  all  the  prisons,  reformatories,  and 
jails,  sheriffs  of  counties,  chief  of  police,  etc.,  besides  visiting  some  of  our 
public  criminal  institutions  himself,  in  search  of  data  concerning  this  vital 
matter.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent 
out  and  fifty-seven  replies  were  received;  and  Mr.  Gregg's  report  is  filed 
with  the  committee.  It  is  too  long  to  present  in  full,  but  it  is  painstaking, 
complete,  illuminating,  and  withal  so  cheering  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  liberal  extracts. 

Mr.  Gregg's  circular,  asking  for  data  in  relation  to  the  crime  and  delin- 
quency of  the  back-roads  and  remote  rural  districts  was  answered  by  the 
judges  of  the  police  and  districts  courts  as  follows:  Bosson,  of  Chelsea, 
"  has  noted  that  in  and  about  Ipswich  very  few  of  the  native  Protestant 
population  in  the  outlying  districts  go  to  church.  He  has  '  feared  that  ' 
this  Protestant  population  was  degenerating  in  character  and  culture." 
Mc  Donough,  of  Fall  River,  writes:  "  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  towns  of  the  commonwealth  are  poorly  policed  compared  with  the 
cities,  and  that  the  constables  of  towns  generally  exhaust  every  device 
to  reform  law-breakers  before  bringing  them  to  court;  constables,  too, 
because  of  fear,  or  troublesome  inconvenience,  or  for  other  reasons,  some- 
times hesitate  to  make  arrests.  Better  policing  would  mean  more  arrests. 
The  moral  condition  of  the  rural  regions  affords  fertile  field  for  missionary 
work,  so  far  as  my  court  experience  and  observation  go."  Almy,  of  Cam- 
bridge, writes:  "  I  have  had  some  little  acquaintance  with  some  New 
England  towns,  especially  on  the  seashore,  and  have  been  greatly  struck 
with  the  lack  of  morality  among  the  young  men  and  young  women.  This 
seems  to  me  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  any  chance  for  recreation  during  the 
long  winter  season,  and  the  young  men  have  nothing  to  divert  their  minds, 
except  their  sexual  appetites  and  liquor."  Kenefick,  of  Palmer,  writes: 
"  We  have  very  few  cases  from  the  back  country.  A  good  many  small 
offenses  escape  prosecution  because  the  police  work  in  the  smaller  places 
is  indifferently  done."  This  is  the  tone  of  many  replies.  White,  of  Chic- 
opee,  reports  that  during  the  past  year  his  court  has  had  but  two  cases 
which  could  be  declared  to  be  at  all  due  to  the  isolated  residence  of  the 
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district  are  "  essentially  law-abiding,  and  the  towns  furnish  a  small  amount 
of  the  cases  before  my  court,  and  largely  alcoholic  in  character.  In  my 
court  the  volume  of  criminal  business  rises  and  falls  in  a  somewhat  defi- 
nite ratio  with  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor;  under 
license  it  increases;  under  no-license  it  decreases."  Clarke,  of  Webster, 
thinks  "  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  rural  portions  of  the  common- 
wealth is  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  that  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages."  Smith,  of  Clinton,  is  also  emphatic  in  his  commendation  of  the 
small  towns:  "  The  sobriety  and  good  order  prevailing  in  them  is  as  near 
what  could  be  desired  as  can  be  expected  of  any  people."  Utley,  of 
Worcester,  similarly  reports  his  "  cases  from  the  rural  districts  .are  very 
few  and  much  below  those  in  the  city  in  proportion  to  population."  "  The 
clerk  agrees  with  me  in  these  views."  Luce,  of  Waltham,  says  the  same. 
Osborne,  of  Plymouth,  Fox,  of  Taunton,  agree  in  the  same  favorable  es- 
timate of  the  morality  of  the  outlying  sections  of  their  districts. 

On  the  contrary,  Tenney,  of  Williamstown,  says,  "  There  is  an  alarming 
amount  of- moral  delinquency  in  remoter  rural  districts.  The  court  records 
and  extracts  from  reports  of  sheriffs  and  police  prove  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
extent  to  demand  our  earnest  attention." 

Of  the  sheriffs,  Cheney,  of  Franklin,  writes :  "The  moral  conditions  of 
the  rural  districts  and  outskirts  of  this  county  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved through  the  influence  of  the  ministers  sent  out  and  supported  by 
our  churches.  They  reach  a  class  that  never  attend  church  and  are  means 
of  doing  much  good  in  the  community  where  they  hold  meetings."  This 
is  a  most  welcome  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Gospel  Tent,  which  under 
the  lead  of  Evangelists  Cook  and  Anderson,  in  this  and  Berkshire  County, 
has  helped  to  "  save  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  and  which 
points  the  way  to  the  solution  of  these  "  back-road  "  problems. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Goddard,  of  Athol,  reports  that  some  of  his  "  most  start- 
ling cases  of  neglected  children  have  been  found  in  the  remote  sections 
where  very  few  people  pass."  Mr.  George  C.  Neal,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
District  Police,  is  "  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  Massachusetts 
there  is  no  increase  in  crime,  but  rather  an  increasing  moral  condition  ex- 
isting." Mr.  A.  E.  Keating,  a  member  of  the  state  police,  of  nineteen  years 
experience,  believes  that  "  the  '  back-roads  '  and  rural  districts  furnish  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  great  number  of  criminals." 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster 
writes,  "  Only  an  exceptional  girl  is  committed  to  this  institution  from 
remote  rural  districts."  Mr.  T.  E.  Chapen,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westboro,  writes:  "  Of  the  three  thousand 
wayward  boys  of  the  commonwealth  placed  in  my  hands  for  education 
during  my  superintendency  scarcely  one  came  from  the  farming  or  rural 
districts.  It  has  only  been  this  last  year  [1907]  that  of  the  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  boys  committed  for  the  first  time  to  this  institution,  only 
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nine  could  be  put  down  as  distinctly  rural  cases."  The  District  Court  of 
Berkshire  and  the  House  of  Correction  at  Pittsfield  revealed  a  similarly 
small  proportion  of  "  rural  "  cases. 

Coming,  finally,  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  to  the  official  records  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  we  find  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
cities  of  the  commonwealth  was  76,539,  while  in  the  towns  the  number  was 
9,601;  proportion  of  town  drunkenness  to  city  drunkenness,  twelve  per 
cent;  arrests  for  other  causes  in  the  cities,  36,552;  towns,  8,994;  the  town 
population,  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  city  number.  In  the  cities  there 
were  113,091  arrests  for  all  causes;  in  towns,  18,595;  proportion  of  town 
share  to  that  of  the  cities,  sixteen  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  cities 
for  1905  was  2,024,325;  of  the  towns,  979,355.  So  that  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation between  the  two  was  forty-nine  per  cent  for  the  towns. 

As  many  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Gregg  point  out  that  the  policing  of  rural 
sections  is  poor,  and  the  constables  are  often  afraid  to  do  their  duty  from 
various  pretexts,  it  will  be  safe  to  read  the  inefficiency  of  the  country  police 
into  any  interpretation  of  these  figures.  Indeed,  one  gentleman,  Mr.  John 
Storen,  expert  federal  special  agent  of  the  Commerce  of  Labor  Depart- 
ment, with  office  in  Boston,  says,  this  whole  branch  of  the  committee's 
work  "  should  be  conducted  under  expert  supervision,  and  not  stinted  for  lack 
of  time  or  money.  The  social  conditions  you  wish  to  get  some  light  on," 
he  says,  "  must  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  -first-hand  investigation; 
and  not  only  that,  but  only  by  investigation  of  conditions  elsewhere  can 
you  secure  a  basis  of  comparison."  Mr.  Warren  F.  Spaulding, —  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  substantially  agrees  with  this,  and 
says,  "  Much  of  the  rural  crime  never  comes  to  court."  Still  your  commit- 
tee presents  this  part  of  our  labors  for  its  impressions  from  competent  and 
scientific  observers,  who  handle  much  of  the  crime  and  degeneracy  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  certainly  in  the  main  it  speaks  well  for  the  rural 
sections. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Anderson,  of  Amherst,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
was  made  a  subcommittee,  to  collect  data  from  investigations  by  other 
bodies  in  the  same  field.  It  will  be  remembered  what  a  sensation  was 
created  a  few  years  since  by  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  through  col- 
porters,  and  how,  based  upon  these  revelations,  a  book,  "  Rural  Deca- 
dence," was  published  by  the  secretary  of  that  society,  Dr.  Hutchins. 
A  somewhat  disconcerting  article  appeared  last  December  in  Zion's  Herald, 
entitled  "  New  Hampshire  a  Missionary  Field."  Our  own  Massachusetts 
Bible  Society  says:  "  Our  own  state  can  parallel  this  for  our  colporters 
find  these  distressing  conditions  in  rural  districts  and  also  much  earnest 
Christianity."  Your  committee  has  also  had  before  it  the  comparatively 
recent  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Public  Morals,"  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Diocesan  Convention.  This  Episcopal  committee  went 
very  thoroughly  into  the  matter  on  its  physical,  medical,  and  hygienic  side, 
and  based  its  report  on  the  replies  of  thirty-seven  leading  physicians,  some 
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of  whom  were  recognized  authorities  on  venereal  diseases,  which  they  agree 
are  very  widespread,  entailing  serious  consequences  on  innocent  wives, 
one  third  of  whose  venereal  infections  can  be  traced  to  husbands, 
causing  one  half  of  sterile  marriages,  depopulation,  blindness  and  a  large 
percentage  of  divorce,  and  furthermore  this  "  report  "  of  the  diocesan 
committee  condemns  silence  any  longer  and  commands  intelligent  sex- 
education.  The  Anti-Divorce  League,  in  its  last  annual  report,  makes 
similar  statements  and  conclusions.  Dr.  Keyes,  secretary  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,"  writes  Mr.  Anderson,  "  It 
is  my  own  impression  that  the  city  boy  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
compares  very  favorably  in  this  regard  [venereal  disease]  with  his  fellow 
from  the  country,  for  although  he  has  more  temptation  he  has  also  more 
occupation."  Dr.  R.  N.  Willson,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Social  Disease,  writes:  "  Few  country  boys 
visit  the  city  for  any  lengthy  stay  without  taking  home  moral  and  physical 
infectious  material.  .  .  .  We  have  many  communications  from  country 
doctors,  begging  for  help,  and  indicating  that  it  is  necessary.  Both  vene- 
real disease  and  illegitimate  pregnancy  indicate  by  their  frequency  the 
presence  of  moral  disease  in  country  as  well  as  in  city."  A  gentleman 
(name  withheld)  who  was  making  an  investigation  for  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, on  these  lines,  and  who  is  known  as  a  particularly  painstaking, 
sane,  and  authoritative  student  of  social  problems,  says,  writing  from  one 
of  our  New  England  states:  "  My  personal  observation  and  study  of 
several  country  communities  has  enabled  me  to  diagnose  a  phase  of  the 
problem  of  the  social  evil  in  the  rural  community:  viz.,  that  arising  from 
the  presence  in  rural  communities  of  morally  irresponsible  or  morally 
insane  girls  and  young  women.  In  five  different  communities  I  have  ob- 
served eight  such  characters.  Each  one  of  these  characters  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  a  degenerate  heredity,  and  is  a  menace  to  society.  .  .  .  The 
problem  of  illicit  intercourse  among  young  people  is  the  most  serious  one 
in  rural  communities,  and  four  things  are  responsible  for  this,  —  the  cheap 
kitchen  dance,  either  round  or  square;  hugging  and  kissing  games  at 
church  socials;  the  extremely  late  hours  of  young  couples  in  their  more  or 
less  worthy  courtships;  and  the  inadequate  supervision  and  chaperoning 
by  responsible  persons  of  straw-rides,  picnic  parties,  Sunday  excursions, 
and  summer  rides  and  outings."  Your  committee  would  simply  add  in 
closing  this  part  of  the  sub-committee's  report  that  other  correspondence 
of  the  committee  confirms  this  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
forced  marriages  reported  from  the  rural  districts.  The  country  dance  is 
held  accountable  for  much  immorality,  as  cider  is  for  much  of  the  intem- 
perance in  these  remote  places. 

Thus  far  this  report  has  been  concerned  with  the  facts  which  have  been 
presented  impartially,  and  without  comment.  It  falls  now  to  the  province 
of  this  committee  to  suggest  some  things  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Association,  in  order  that  our  historic  church  and  its  home  missionary 
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agencies  may,  we  hope,  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  its  rural 
parishes. 

Rural  sections  of  our  commonwealth  have  been  left  stranded  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  events ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  population  to  industrial  centers, 
the  opening  up  of  the  West,  the  economic  forces  that  have  raised  the  prices 
of  necessaries;  and  where  once  was  a  thriving,  industrious,  hopeful,  and 
contented  commimity  is  now  a  void.  If  some  way  could  be  devised  to 
relieve  the  emptiness  of  country  life,  many  of  its  problems  would  vanish 
Country  villages  are  too  often  overchurched.  Narrow,  provincial,  divisive, 
ungenerous,  and  petty,  is  only  one  side  of  country  living;  there  is  another 
and  better  m  the  quiet  simplicity,  the  keen  intelligence,  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality, the  rugged  morality,  the  Christian  refinement  and  culture  in 
many  homes.  We  must  be  open-eyed  to  other  aspects  of  country  life; 
yet  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  existence  of  "  slums  "  in  our  country- 
sides. It  is  to  devise  some  way  to  purify  or  remove  these  that  this  com- 
mittee was    appointed. 

First,  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  a  reconsecrated  church  keenly  alive 
to  the  problem.  Christian  neighborliness,  pastoral  visitation,  school- 
house  and  tent  meetings,  home  departments  of  the  Sunday  school,  county 
missionaries,  parish  visitors,  an  increasing  sense  of  spiritual  responsi- 
bility and  constant  fellowship  with  and  dependence  upon  God  will  bring 
us  in  touch  with  the  power  that  moves  all  the  machinery  which  we  may 
construct  or  devise,  and  when  that  power,  viz.,  the  dynamic  of  the  spirit 
is  "  off,"  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  equipments  are  worthless. 
But  that  goes  without  saying. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  in  the  reorganization  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, now  so  much  a  thing  of  academic  debate,  practical,  construc- 
tive, and  effective  measures  be  devised  to  put  our  country  churches  in  more 
organic,  advisory,  and  presbyterial  connection  with  their  local  conferences, 
and  that  parish  delimitations  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  hold  the  local  church 
responsible  within  them.  We  are  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  Congrega- 
tionalism is  hostile  to  episcopal,  but  not  to  presbyterial,  supervision,  and 
we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  world  owes  a  debt  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  autonomy  which  our  free  churches  stand  for  and  which  has  wrought 
splendidly  in  the  making  of  individuals,  peoples,  institutions,  and  nations. 
Still,  we  may  have  the  defects  of  our  virtues.  The  weak  church  in  the 
countryside  may  be  revitalized  with  the  life  of  the  whole  organism,  and 
will  certainly  be  feeble  without  it.  Let  us  consider  this  whole  subject  of 
reorganization  in  the  light  of  our  duty  to  the  weak  churches,  and  let  the 
country  churches  themselves  bound  their  parishes  by  express  delimitations, 
so  that  every  square  inch  of  our  commonwealth  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
spiritual  supervision  and  responsibility  of  the  local  church. 

Your  committee  recommends,  thirdly,  a  federated  and  cooperative  par- 
ish. The  absence  of  the  irenical  spirit  in  the  church  makes  it  the  jest  of  the 
ironical  spirit  among  men.     Many  sects  make  economic  waste,  hinder  the 
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answer  to  the  Lord's  prayer  that  by  the  unity  of  the  church  the  world 
might  be  led  to  believe  in  him,  but  this  truth  is  felt  most  reproachfully  in 
small  villages  which  are  overchurched,  while  the  problem  of  rural  degen- 
eracy is  evaded  or  denied.  Congregationalists  in  New  England  should 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  of  the  cooperative  parish.  Censuses  for 
spiritual  purposes  should  be  taken  and  kept  and  revised  when  necessary, 
and  workers  from  all  the  churches  should,  two  by  two,  make  a  house-to- 
house  visitation  at  times,  to  keep  watch  over  and  render  aid  to  every  house- 
hold of  Protestant  or  of  no  connection.  This  should  be  done  at  least  year  by 
year.  It  should  certainly  be  the  policy  of  all  denominational  Home 
Mission  Boards  to  refuse  to  sustain  weak  churches  in  small  fields  cov- 
ered by  another  church,  but  where  sects  exist  they  must  fraternize  and 
cooperate.  Rural  immorality  and  degeneracy  cannot  stand  against  an 
aggressive,  ingenious,  earnest,  united,  and  resourceful  church,  and  the 
spectacle  of  country  slums  uncleansed  while  the  denominations  pursue 
petty  competitions  in  small  towns,  is  an  offense  to  men  and  a  grief,  we 
believe,  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 

Again,  your  committee  would  say  that  the  country  church,  if  it  would 
arrest  or  nullify  the  influence  of  threatened  rural  decadence,  must  adopt, 
if  able,  "  institutional  "  features;  and  if  not  able,  it  should  receive  help  to 
enable  it  to  do  so.  Let  us  hear,  apropos  to  this  recommendation,  what 
Rev.  W.  B.  Hague,  previously  referred  to  in  this  report,  has  to  say  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Hague  writes:  "  A  Christian  woman  once  put  to  Secretary 
Harbutt  this  question,  '  Why  don't  you  treat  us  as  you  do  the  heathen?  ' 
Why  not?  How  do  we  treat  the  heathen  when  we  treat  them  as  we 
should?  We  consider  their  life  on  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  social  and 
moral  and  religious  sides.  We  do  not  leave  a  single  feature  untouched  and 
unprovided  for  that  is  common  sense.  At  first  we  do  not  send  Dr.  Chap- 
man or  Gypsy  Smith  or  Billy  Sunday  to  them,  but  we  would  begin  a  long 
course  of  training,  so  that  possibly  by  and  by  they  might  be  fitted  to  be 
the  objects  of  modern  evangelistic  labors.  Why  not,"  continues  Mr. 
Hague,  "  use  as  good  sense  in  handling  the  problem  under  consideration? 
Why  not  be  as  willing  to  do  for  it  as  for  any  remote  communities  on  the  face 
of  the  earth?  Why  not  find  out,  as  each  intelligent  person  readily  may, 
that  a  true  idea  and  knowledge  of  God  is  about  as  difficult  to  find  in  some 
rural  communities  in  New  England  as  in  any  part  of  the  world?  If  our 
paganism  is  not  all  of  it  massed,  it  is  at  least  very  widely  distributed,  and 
wherever  and  however  found,  needs  much  the  same  treatment  here  as 
elsewhere."  Your  committee  approves  and  commends  to  your  attentive 
consideration,  this  statesmanlike  utterance.  The  state  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  already  established  county  secretaryships,  having  in 
mind  this  very  thing.  The  barrenness  of  people's  lives  in  rural  sections 
is  shorn  of  every  vestige  of  interest,  and  the  emptiness  of  village  life  in- 
vites worse  and  more  demons  than  it  has  expelled.  The  saloon  has  come 
in  with  its  brand  and  curse  and  woe.     The  imported  vileness  of  city  life 
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comes  in  through  county-fairs  and  in  many  other  ways.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  part  the  city  has  had  in  making  the  country  bad;  it  is  no 
small  part.  Officers  sworn  to  do  their  duty  in  country  towns  are 
notoriously  and  timorously  inefficient  in  the  execution  of  the  law  where 
everybody  knows  everybody,  and  so  lawlessness  is  a  distinct  evil  in  rural 
places.  The  country  church  is  "  up  against  it "  and  its  difficulties  were  only 
partially  met  at  the  recent  noteworthy  Worcester  Congress.  Subsequent 
congresses  would  do  well  to  take  up  rural  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  country  people  and  of  expert  sociologists  familiar  with  the  causes 
and  phases  of  these  problems. 

And  this  leads  your  committee  to  say  that  the  sociology  of  country 
life,  with  its  economic,  industrial,  social,  civic,  educational,  moral,  and 
religious  problems,  should  be  a  distinct  branch  in  the  training  of  men 
for  the  ministry.  Summer  schools  in  the  interest  of  rural  betterment 
are  coming  to  the  front.  That  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  and  hopeful 
signs  that  the  church  and  society  and  the  public  at  large  are  awake  to 
the  problem.  Such  a  school  with  courses  for  teachers  —  especially  coun- 
try teachers  —  was  held  in  Amherst  last  summer,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  This  school  will  be  repeated  the 
coming  summer  for  a  broader  constituency.  Two  weeks  will  be  added 
with  courses  for  country  ministers.  Four  such  courses  are  offered  — 
in  forestry,  agricultural  economics,  the  social  aspect  of  agriculture,  and 
the  agricultural  industry  in  New  England.  The  aim  is  to  enlist  ministers 
in  those  comprehensive  plans  for  rural  progress  for  which  the  Agricultural 
College  stands.  Lectures  and  conferences  upon  religious  subjects  and  the 
problems  of  the  church  will  be  arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches.  Your  committee  most  heartily  and  earnestly  commends 
this  opportunity  to  study  the  things  that  make  for  rural  progress  to  all 
country  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  this  Association. 

As  one  great  barrier  to  the  steady  and  commanding  influence  of  the 
country  church  in  the  midst  of  its  peculiar  environment  is  the  constant 
succession  of  brief  pastorates,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  a  greater  continuousness  in  the  pastoral  relation.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  that  in  all  cases,  or  in  any  case,  ministers 
should  sacrifice  the  larger  field  and  increased  advantages  to  the  interests 
of  a  small  parish  and  yet  do  not  frequent  pastoral  changes  check  the  matur- 
ing of  plans,  stay  the  growth  of  friendship  whose  fruits  will  not  be  gath- 
ered by  a  stranger,  arrest  a  spiritual  influence  which  was  just  beginning 
to  be  potent?  Each  minister  must  decide  between  a  call  to  stay  and  a 
call  to  go,  but  assuredly  it  is  no  small  injury  to  our  rural  churches 
to  confront  changes,  candidating,  and  sometimes  a  prolonged  vacancy 
in  the  pulpit  until  another  pastor  is  secured. 

Finally,  your  committee  would  recommend  to  this  body  that  it  take 
action  upon  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  churches  of  Massachusetts  that  our  own  Home  Missionary  Society 
should  be  asked  to  appoint  on  the  staff  of  its  workers  in  the  field  a  lady 
missionary  whose  duties  should  be  to  especially  care  for  neglected  fields 
and  to  organize,  in  the  parishes  which  are  responsible  for  the  oversight  and 
care  of  these  fields,  a  force  of  women  missionaries  or  deaconessess  for  the 
outlying  districts  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  vicinity. 

Let  our  missionary  enthxisiasms  find  vent  and  scope  in  our  home  fields, 
as  well  as  abroad.  By  all  the  holy  compulsions  of  love  and  sympathy, 
by  the  sworn  loyalty  to  the  spirit  and  passion  of  Christ,  by  the  ever-present 
cry  of  human  need,  by  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  this  rural  problem,  let 
us  give  ourselves,  with  a  new  consecration  and  ardor,  to  its  solution,  real- 
izing the  great  and  enduring  place  which  the  country  church  has  had  and 
always  will  have  in  our  national  life. 

R.   DEWITT  MALLARY,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  A.  ANDREWS, 
WILBERT  L.  ANDERSON, 
JAMES  E.  GREGG, 
WM.  KNOWLES  COOPER, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  has  met  at  various  times  during  the  year  and 
herewith  reports  business  transacted  as  follows:  Rev.  A.  J.  Dyer,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Marsh  and  Rev.  JayT.  Stocking  were  elected  a  Finance  Committee  for  the 
approval  of  bills.  The  treasurer's  bond  was  renewed.  The  plan  of  pre- 
vious years  for  distributing  the  "Minutes  "  was  adopted,  and  the  printing 
of  e&tra  copies  authorized.  The  addresses  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Publication  Committee  were  left  to  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Rev. 
S.  C.  Bushnell,  Rev.  C.  G.  Burnham,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Dyer.  The  matter 
of  constitutional  provision  for  trustees  was  left  to  a  special  committee, 
Judge  E.  W.  Chapin,  Rev.  S.  C.  Bushnell  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Burnham. 

The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Industrial 
Committee.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Morals.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Men's  Clubs. 

Vacancies  in  various  committees  were  filled  as  follows:  On  the  Missionary 
Committee,  Rev.  Thomas  Simms,  of  Braintree,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place 
of  Rev.  E.  H.  Byington,  of  Beverly;  on  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
Edwin  Stockin,  of  Watertown,  was  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond L.  Bridgman,  of  Auburndale;  on  the  Evangelistic  Committee,  Rev. 
E.  N.  Hardy,  of  Quincy,  was  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Cros- 
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sett  of  Boston;  Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Men's 
Clubs  instead  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Allbright;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kilbon,  of  Springfield, 
was  put  in  the  place  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Woodin,  of  Chicopee,  on  the  Committee 
on  Publication;  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Norton  and  Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking  were 
made  a  special  committee  to  secure  a  full  delegation  of  laymen  to  the 
International  Council  at  Edinburgh. 

The  following  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Trusteeship  was 
approved  for  recommendation  to  the  Association: 

"  That  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  numbering  Articles  VII  to  XIII, 
inclusive,  Articles  VIII  to  XIV;  and  by  adding  the  following  as  Article  VII. 

ARTICLE  VII.     Trustees. 

"1.  A  Board  of  Five  Trustees  shall  also  be  elected,  two  to  serve  three 
years,  two  to  serve  two  years,  and  one  to  serve  one  year;  and  on  each  elec- 
tion succeeding  the  first,  the  successors  of  those  whose  terms  expire  shall 
be  chosen  for  three  years  and  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead  by 
ballot;  and  all  members  of  Congregational  churches  in  this  state  shall  be 
eligible  thereto. 

"2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  and  manage  trust  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
vote  of  the  Association  for  their  government,  making  an  annual  report  to 
the  Association.  The  Trustees  may  receive  such  property,  real  and 
personal,  as  maybe  given  to  the  Association  or  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
be  invested,  used,  and  managed  in  such  manner  as  the  Association  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  shall  by  vote  determine 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

"  If  a  corporation  is  desired,  action  should  be  taken  as  provided  in 
Chapter  125  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

"  The  above  form  given  is  that  suggested  by  Chapter  37  of  Revised  Laws, 
Sections  3  and  4,  five  trustees  being  designated  instead  of  seven,  as  suggested 
in  our  last  report.  Section  4.  '  '  Churches  and  religious  societies  may 
appoint  trustees  not  exceeding  five,  who  shall  with  their  successors  be  a 
body  corporate,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Section  1,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  applicable  thereto.'  " 

|  •  SAMUEL  C.  BUSHNELL,  Moderator. 

ALMON  J.  DYER,  Assistant  Registrar. 


REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 


The  Committee  on  Publication  held  two  meetings  at  Springfield  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business.  Four  members  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
and  three  at  the  second.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the  printing  with  the 
Fort  Hill  Press.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  next  Committee 
on  Publication  be  authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  the  printing  for  a 
period  of  three  years  if  it  shall  find  it  cheaper  to  do  so. 

COLLINS  G.  BTJRNHAM,  for  the  Committee. 
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"J*HESE  reports  will  be  submit- 
ted to  The  General  Association 
of  Congregational  Churches  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  annual 
meeting,  Boston,  May  18,  \  9f  20, 
J909. 

They  are  sent  to  the  pastors  of 
the  churches  and  delegates  by 
order  of  the  Association. 
For  extra  copies  call  at  the  Book- 
store, Congregational  House, 
Boston,  or  write  to  the  Secretary. 

HENRY  LINCOLN  BAILEY, 

Secretary* 
Longrneadow,  Mass. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
PASTORAL  SUPPLY 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  RICE,  SECRETARY 
CONGREGATIONAL  HOUSE,  BOSTON 


Boston,  April  1,  1909. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Pastoral  Supply  herewith  respectfully 
presents  to  the  General  Association  and  to  the  churches  its  fifteenth  annual 
report. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association,  and  in  order  that  the  report  may  be  printed  at  an  earlier  date, 
we  are  closing  our  record  for  the  year  one  month  sooner  than  usual,  at  the 
first  of  April  instead  of  the  first  of  May.  The  report  thus  covers  eleven 
months  only,  and  not  an  entire  year.  This  fact  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
with  respect  to  all  figures  that  are  given,  and  in  the  making  of  any  com- 
parisons with  the  record  of  former  years. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  opening  of  our  office  was  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1894,  and  that  the  full  space  of  fifteen  years  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  recurrence  of  that  date  with  the  present  year.  Two  months  and  a  few 
days  were  dropped  from  the  first  year,  bringing  our  report  for  convenience 
to  the  first  of  May,  and  the  present  year  has  been  further  shortened  by  one 
month.  But  disregarding  these  items  of  exactness,  we  speak  of  the  entire 
period  as  of  fifteen  years. 

The  year  has  been  a  busy  one.  We  have  rendered  service  to  208 
churches.  The  number  is  larger  than  during  the  same  space  in  any  former 
year.  Of  these  churches  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  78;  in  Maine,  17; 
in  New  Hampshire,  30;  in  Vermont,  22;  in  Connecticut,  21;  in  Rhode 
Island,  1;  in  New  York,  5;  in  New  Jersey,  3;  in  Pennsylvania,  5;  in 
Florida,  1;  in  Porto  Rico,  1;  in  Ohio,  2;  in  Indiana,  2;  in  Michigan,  1;  in 
Illinois,  3 ;  in  Minnesota,  1 ;  in  North  Dakota,  1 ;  in  Nebraska,  3 ;  in  Mis- 
souri, 5;  Washington,  1;  California,  2;  Hawaiian  Territory,  1;  Mexico,  1; 
New  Brunswick,  1 . 

We  count  here  nothing  except  that  which  has  been  done  in  direct  response 
to  requests  from  persons  officially  representing  the  churches.  The  number 
would  be  increased  if  we  were  to  count,  as  we  do  not,  inquiries  from  persons, 
members  of  churches  or  friends  of  members,  who  have  no  official  authority. 
Business  in  the  furnishing  of  occasional  or  temporary  supplies  is  not  in- 
cluded. It  is  not  meant  that  pastoral  settlements  answering  to  this  num- 
ber of  churches  have  been  directly  brought' about  through  the  work  of  our 
office,  but  that  official  consultations  relative  to  the  filling  of  the  pastorate 
have  been  had  to  the  extent  stated. 


The  number  of  actual  settlements  in  which  we  have  had  an  important 
share  has  been  55.  This  is  a  little  less  than  the  number  for  the  same  time 
in  some  former  years.  The  reason  is  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing 
ministers  for  the  smaller  churches.  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  this 
scarcity  of  men  is  to  bring  to  us  more  applications  from  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  smaller  churches.  It  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  to  make 
it  harder  for  us  to  render  these  churches  any  satisfactory  service.  It  takes, 
often,  more  time  and  labor  to  find  a  pastor  for  a  small  church  than  it  does 
for  a  church  that  is  larger,  and  the  effort  for  the  small  church  sometimes 
fails  altogether.  Thus  it  is  that  the  same  cause,  this  scarcity  of  men  for 
the  smaller  churches,  both  adds  to  our  work  and  takes  away  from  its 
apparent  results.  But  it  is  also  true  that  to  whatever  extent  this  procuring 
of  pastors  for  the  smaller  churches  has  grown  difficult,  to  that  same  degree 
the  service  when  actually  rendered  has  become  correspondingly  increased 
in  its  value. 

But  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  our  office  is  of  a  sort  that  cannot  be 
tabulated  at  all,  either  as  to  its  results  or  its  extent.  We  have  prolonged 
conferences  or  correspondences  with  committees  of  churches  which  they 
speak  of  as  helpful  to  them,  although  the  man  finally  selected  for  the 
pastorate  may  not  have  been  one  with  whose  choice  we  were  directly  con- 
cerned. We  have  consultations  with  ministers  concerning  calls  that  have 
come  to  them,  and  if  a  settlement  follows  we  do  not  count  it  in  these  reports 
as  any  part  of  our  work  unless  the  church  itself  had  also  been  in  communi- 
cation with  us.  Many  questions  come  to  us  respecting  the  form  of  action 
or  endurance  appropriate  to  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  our  churches, 
and  though  we  may  have  little  light  to  give  we  mean  at  least  to  discourage 
what  we  can  the  following  the  counsels  of  darkness  and  the  stirring  up  of 
strifes.  It  has  seemed  more  important  that  we  should  try  to  render  some 
kind  of  helpful  service  to  the  brethren  and  the  churches  than  that  we 
should  make  any  full  reckoning  or  reporting  of  what  might  have  been  done. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  churches  conferring  with  us  there  were  25  having 
a  membership  of  over  300;  61  having  a  membership  of  from  100  to  300;  and 
122  having  a  membership  of  less  than  100.  Of  these  churches  16  pay  a 
salary  of  over  $2,000;  56  a  salary  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000;  and  136  a 
salary  of  less  than  $1,000.  The  value  of  the  parsonage  rental  is  included. 
Pastoral  vacancies  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  larger  churches  than 
in  those  that  are  smaller.  With  allowance  for  this  the  proportion  of  the 
larger  Massachusetts  churches  that  confer  with  our  office  is  not  less  than 
the  proportion  with  those  that  are  smaller. 

On  the  first  of  April  the  number  of  churches  in  Massachusetts  having  no 
pastor  was  reckoned  by  us  as  36.  With  15  of  these  churches  the  salaries 
paid  do  not  exceed  $700,  besides  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  With  8  of  these 
15  the  salaries  are  but  $600,  besides  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 

Opportunities  for  preaching  have  been  furnished  to  165  men,  and  of  these 
89  were  candidates  for  settlement.     In  many  cases  these   opportunities 


were  several  times  repeated.  The  whole  number  of  occasional  supplies 
furnished  was  296.  This  does  not  include  the  preaching  of  candidates; 
nor  of  men  who  have  supplied  for  a  limited  but  considerable  period  of  time 
in  one  place;  nor  the  preaching  of  the  Secretary. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  it  was  noted  that  the  Directors  had  enjoined 
upon  the  Secretary  that  he  should  not  preach  for  purpose  of  revenue  only, 
but  that  his  visiting  of  the  churches  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
his  going  had  direct  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  church  as  being 
in  search  of  a  pastor.  To  this  direction  the  Secretary  has  been  conscien- 
tiously obedient  —  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  has  preached  during  the 
year  on  forty-one  Sundays.  He  has  been  absent  from  the  office  after  the 
manner  of  a  vacation  for  five  days.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  supple- 
mentary period  of  rest  nearly  as  long  by  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  accident, 
the  time  being  spent  in  grateful  reflections  upon  the  healing  power  of  the 
mind  while  skillful  surgeons  are  near  at  hand  to  see  that  the  bones  are  in 
place.  The  brethren  and  friends  who  call  at  our  office  with  every  season 
bring  with  them  new  interests  and  diversities  of  thought. 

Our  financial  account  as  rendered  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
is  as  follows,  the  period  covered  being  eleven  months: 

RECEIPTS. 

Preaching  by  the  Secretary $397.39 

Office  fees 424.50 

Rebate  on  rent 49.50 

Telephone  and  telegraph  charges  refunded 3.90 

Special  gift .    .    .  6.00 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  the  General  Association     .  2,272.31 


5,153.60 


EXPENSES. 

Postage $63.15 

Record  books  and  stationery 25.07 

Office  repairs  and  sundries 11.23 

Printing  and  binding 11.90 

Advertising 43.60 

Telephone  and  telegraph      84.85 

Traveling  expenses 64.69 

Rent  and  care  of  room 331.10 

Assistant's  salary  .    .    . 641.67 

Additional  office  help 43.00 

Secretary's  salary 1,833.34 


$3,153.60 


There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  rate  of  expenditure.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  more  convenient  telephone  connection  within  the  office  which 
it  seemed  to  the  Directors  desirable  to  furnish.  It  is  not  meant  that  the 
carefulness  for  economy  which  has  been  practiced  from  the  first  should  be 
at  all  relaxed.     Expenses  are  not  lightly  incurred. 
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Attention  has  before  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  very  large  amount  of 
work  done  by  our  office  outside  the  state  does  not  bring  to  us  financial  re- 
turns in  proportion  to  its  extent.  It  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  make  any 
radical  change  in  our  usages  in  this  particular.  The  effect  of  any  such 
change  would  probably  be  rather  to  lessen  our  business  than  to  enlarge  our 
income.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  loss  to  us  by  this  outside  work  is 
only  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  loss.  If  our  business  were  confined  to 
Massachusetts  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  office  at  its  present  point  of 
convenience  and  efficiency  would  not  be  much  lessened.  It  is  thus  better 
for  us  in  a  money  point  of  view  merely  to  do  this  work  even  at  the  present 
low  rates  of  payment;  and  there  are  advantages  in  other  ways  to  our 
churches  and  brethren  in  this  wide  range  of  business.  We  remember  also 
that  we  have  in  Massachusetts  a  body  of  Congregational  churches  large  and 
compact  beyond  what  is  found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
must  certainly  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  are  able  to  render 
some  service  to  our  brethren  outside  the  limits  of  our  state  and  without 
considering  too  narrowly  the  question  of  the  pay  they  should  give  us. 
Altogether,  we  have  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a 
good  man  may  do  good  and  communicate,  without  losing  anything  himself. 

In  reviewing  these  conditions,  however,  the  Secretary  feels  constrained  to 
admit  that  he  may  have  been  disposed  too  far  to  the  making  of  reductions 
from  the  office  fees  collected  of  ministers— these  fees  being  often  paid  not  out 
of  the  abundance  but  out  of  the  poverty  of  the  men  from  whom  they  are  due. 

In  our  communication  with  the  smaller  churches  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  encourage  them  in  providing  as  liberally  as  possible  for  the  support 
of  their  pastor.  These  efforts  are  not  wholly  without  effect.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  parsonage  is  often  spoken  of,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  people 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  minister,  have  an  interest  in  its  maintenance  and 
in  its  furnishings. 

There  are  some  signs  indicating  that  our  country  churches  are  likely 
to  gain  rather  than  to  lose  in  resources  in  the  immediate  future.  Country 
life  is  appreciated  of  many.  The  stream  of  summer  visiting  does  not 
carry  with  it  unmixed  good,  but  there  is  besides  that  a  habit  of  affec- 
tionate and  helpful  remembrance  with  the  children  that  have  gone  from 
their  early  homes  but  who  do  not  mean  to  forsake  them.  Strengthening 
influences  of  this  sort  are  increasingly  felt. 

Yet  there  are  still  ministers  in  abundance  who  are  ready  to  move  to  the 
neighborhood  of  cities.  We  are  glad  to  help  them  where  we  can.  The  wish 
to  be  near  the  best  schools  is  often  spoken  of  and  pressed.  It  is  not  a  small 
matter,  yet  the  very  best  school  for  many  years  of  the  child's  life  may  be  in 
the  minister's  own  house,  wherever  the  house  may  stand.  It  is  sure  to  be 
so  unless  the  minister  made  a  mistake  at  his  marriage,  or  unless  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife  made  a  mistake  at  that  same  time. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  if  there  could  be  brought  together  on 
some  great  ministerial  home  day  the  children  out  of  these  many  hundreds  of 


households  of  Congregational  ministers,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  they  are,  and  that  it  might  be  heard  what  they  would 
say  as  to  the  school  in  which  they  had  learned  the  most. 

Sometimes  our  brethren  write  to  us  pressing  earnestly  their  desire  for 
change  on  the  ground  that  their  situation  is  not  suited  to  their  tastes,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  do  their  best  work  remaining  where 
they  are.  Such  considerations  may  be  weighty  or  they  may  not  be. 
Where  a  man's  circumstances  do  not  agree  with  his  tastes  there  is  always 
room  for  the  question  whether  it  is  his  circumstances  or  his  tastes  that 
should  be  changed.  The  business  of  changing  one's  interior  dispositions 
may  be  more  practical,  more  urgent,  and  more  fitting  than  the  business  of 
fashioning  over  one's  outward  conditions.  But  the  most  of  our  brethren  in 
the  ministry  are  wise,  self-adjustable,  and  patient. 

The  business  of  speaking  suitably  to  committees  of  churches  respecting 
ministers  concerning  whom  they  inquire  is  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
responsibility-  It  is  far  too  much  to  believe  that  it  is  always  properly  done, 
but  there  is  an  effort  to  put  about  it  many  safeguards  of  carefulness.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  more  is  purposely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittees themselves  than  may  commonly  be  supposed.  When  an  inquiry 
comes  to  us  concerning  a  minister  we  describe  him  as  best  we  can  and  with 
friendly  colorings.  We  give  his  record  of  settlements,  and  suggest  often  as 
to  where  further  information  may  be  had.  If  the  inquiry  is  for  several  men 
we  speak  of  each  one  as  fully  and  iairly  as  we  can  and  leave  our  correspon- 
dents commonly  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  often,  to  seek  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  men  themselves.  It  is  not  our  purpose  so  much  to 
attempt  to  impose  any  judgment  of  our  own  upon  the  minds  of  the  officials 
of  the  church,  but  rather  to  assist  those  officials  so  far  as  we  may  in  reaching 
a  safe  conclusion  for  themselves.  But  even  in  this  way,  the  responsibility 
is  felt  to  be  a  great  one.  Where  we  are  asked  to  send  out  men  as  candidates 
for  settlement  without  having  had  any  opportunity  for  such  previous  con- 
sultations as  we  should  have  preferred  to  have,  we  are  indeed  obliged  to 
choose  as  best  we  may  by  ourselves;  but  we  send  letters  of  description  and 
of  reference,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  assist  the  Church  so  far  as  we  may  in 
acting  wisely  for  itself. 

Looking  over  our  experiences,  it  seems  certain  that  the  most  serious 
errors  have  been  made  in  the  giving  of  personal  estimates  that  were  unduly 
hopeful  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
that  it  should  be  so.  We  think  it  may  also  be  said  that  a  considerable 
degree,  and  an  increasing  degree,  of  confidence  is  apparently  being  placed 
by  the  churches  themselves  in  these  estimates  which  are  thus  furnished 
to  them. 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  are  not  often  able  to  promise  beforehand 
that  any  particular  minister  would  be  recommended  as  a  candidate  for 
any  particular  church.  New  conditions  may  come  into  view.  New  light 
may  be  had  upon  conditions  already  existing.     The  wishes  of  the  church 


itself  may  be  more  fully  known.  New  men  may  appear  as  available  for 
the  pastorate.  It  is  hardly  suitable  to  do  more  than  to  assure  our  brethren 
or  their  friends  that  it  the  opportunity  arises  thsy  will  have  the  fair  and 
friendly  remembrance  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  Board  of  Pastoral  Supply  is  an  agency  established  and  maintained 
by  our  Congregational  churches  for  the  distinctive  purpose  ot  rendering 
them  assistance  whenever  they  may  desire  it  in  the  securing  ot  pastors. 
In  doing  this  it  is  expected  also  to  render  service  to  Congregational  minis- 
ters who  are  looking  for  a  pastorate  or  for  a  change  of  pastorates.  The 
fact  of  complete  public  responsibility  is  characteristic  and  is  meant  to  be 
at  every  point  controlling. 

During  the  fifteen  years  now  closing  our  Board  has  received  applications 
for  service  in  connection  with  pastoral  settlements  from  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  different  ctmrches.  Many  of  these  churches  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  us  on  several  different  occasions.  We  have  left 
out  of  this  reckoning  a  number  of  churches  which  have  been  in  official 
communication  with  us,  but  to  so  slight  an  extent  that  it  has  not  seemed 
best  to  include  them  in  this  counting. 

We  have  also  received  many  inquiries  respecting  men  who  might  be 
available  as  managers  of  charitable  institutions,  or  who  might  be  under 
consideration  for  chairs  of  instruction,  or  for  the  presidency  in  collegiate 
or  theological  institutions. 

We  have  information  arranged  and  filed  in  order  for  ready  use  respecting 
more  than  thirty-three  hundred  Congregational  ministers.  In  most  cases 
the  information  is  drawn  from  many  sources  and  is  reasonably  full.  There 
can  hardly  have  been  opportunity  anywhere  else  to  collect  such  a  mass  of 
available  material  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Congregational  ministry. 

During  these  fifteen  years  the  average  number  of  Massachusetts  churches 
without  pastors  has  been  less  than  it  was  before  the  opening  of  our  office 
by  fully  one  third. 

The  efficiency  of  the  churches  must  thus  have  been  somewhat  increased. 
The  churches  with  their  committees  have  been  relieved  somewhat  of  care 
and  labor  in  looking  for  pastors.  It  is  likely  that  somewhat  better  men 
have  been  secured. 

It  has  been  made  more  difficult  somewhat  for  adventurers  and  men  of 
unworthy  life  to  find  settlements  with  our  churches.  Adventurers  and 
men  of  unworthy  life  are  relatively  very  few  among  our  Congregational 
ministers.  But  though  few,  they  are  too  many.  The  difficulties  put  in 
their  way  have  been  considerable,  and  effective  considerably.  Our 
system  of  record  keeping  is  not  looked  upon  pleasantly  by  them. 

The  trials  of  worthy  ministerial  life  have  been  lightened  somewhat.  We 
wish  the  relief  could  have  been  greater.  Our  work  of  necessity,  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  it,  goes  to  the  giving  of  recognition  and  weight  and  standing 
somewhat  to  personal  character  and  faithfulness  and  ability. 


By  its  very  existence  our  Board,  with  its  distinctly  public  purpose, 
contributes  somewhat  towards  the  shaping  of  standards  of  ministerial 
worth.  It  stands  for  a  witness  of  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  even  if  it 
does  it  but  imperfectly. 

We  speak  thus  in  terms  of  moderation.  We  do  not  suppose  that  every 
desirable  result  has  been  reached.  But  we  believe  that  ends  of  much  im- 
portance have  been  in  some  fair  measure  furthered.  It  is  likely  that  the 
work  of  our  Board  has  been  of  greater  value  than  it  would  have  been  if  we 
had  had  no  constant  knowledge  of  its  limitations  in  value. 

The  Secretary  is  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  for  himself.  He  is  grate- 
ful for  the  continuing  support  and  continuing  patience  of  the  churches  and 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  for  the  kindly  and  most  helpful  and 
most  needful  counsel  of  the  Directors  of  the  Board.  And  he  is  thankful  to 
God,  who  has  graciously  allotted  to  him  these  pleasant  years  of  service. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WORK  OF 
THE  CHURCHES 


Last  year  the  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Churches  adopted  as  its 
method  of  procedure  and  the  basis  of  its  report  what  might  be  called  the 
"  topical  "  plan.  Seven  fields  thought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
varying  environments  of  our  churches,  or  of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  called  to  adapt  themselves,  were  chosen. 

As,  by  a  rule  of  the  Association,  the  scribes  of  the  local  conferences  are 
"  corresponding  members  "  of  our  committee,  it  seemed  well  to  us  to  adopt 
this  year  what  may  be  called  the  "  geographical  "  or  conference  plan. 
Accordingly,  in  July  we  issued  a  letter  to  the  twenty-five  conference  scribes, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important  parts : 

"  Our  thought  is  that  the  scribes  may  effectively  aid  us  by  acting  within 
their  conferences  as  an  Outlook  Committee,  maintaining  a  '  watch-tower  ' 
observation  as  to  any  unique  or  special  methods  of  work  that  may  be  adopted 
by  the  churches  within  their  bounds.  To  a  certain  extent  the  activities  of 
the  churches  are  the  same  or  similar  throughout  the  state;  yet  also,  by 
reason  of  interior  conditions  or  peculiar  local  environment,  various  churches 
may  be  led  to  adopt  methods  more  or  less  individual  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  general  suggestive  interest;  and  it  is  these  of  which  we  would 
like  to  know  as  furnishing  the  chief  material  of  our  annual  report. 

"  As  among  these,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we  would  be 
glad  to  learn  (a)  the  attitude  of  your  ministers  and  churches  toward  the 
Emmanuel  Movement;  (6)  toward  the  Brotherhood  Movement;  (c)  of  any 
special  efforts  to  arouse  the  community  to  loyalty  in  church  attendance, 
and  upon  which  of  the  Sunday  services  —  morning  or  evening  —  the  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  in  these  efforts." 

The  points  in  the  last  of  these  paragraphs  were  mentioned  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  main  design  of  "  unique  or  special  methods  "  of  work, 
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whether  in  one  line  or  another.  It  was  intimated  that  a  "  personal  state- 
ment "  would  probably  be  issued  by  each  scribe  to  his  churches  asking  for 
facts  desired.  With  the  added  suggestions  that  the  responses  could  not 
well  average  more  than  a  page  of  the  annual  Minutes  (later  two  thirds), 
and  should  reach  us  by  March  20,  and  that  each  conference  would,  we  felt, 
gladly  meet  such  expense  as  the  correspondence  of  the  scribes  might 
require,  it  was  left  to  each  scribe  to  represent  his  conference  as  might  seem 
to  him  best. 

With  such  condensation  as  has  been  found  necessary,  the  reports 
received  from  the  scribes  are  now  presented. 

ANDOVER 
Rev.  Owen  H.  Gates,  Scribe 
(27  churches,  26  reporting) 

Five  are  interested  enough  in  the  Emmanuel  Movement  to  say  so;  one 
unfriendly;  four  friendly;  three  of  these  having  discussed  it  in  social 
meetings. 

There  are  men's  clubs  in  fifteen  churches. 

Methods  to  increase  church  attendance  are  those  of  Sunday  diaries  given 
to  the  children;  of  a  children's  vested  choir;  of  special  music  for  the  even- 
ing, in  some  cases  to  train  the  people  in  congregational  singing.  Ten  direct 
special  effort  to  the  morning,  eight  to  the  evening,  service. 

In  the  Sunday-school,  there  is  increased  grading,  greater  care  in  selecting 
teachers,  in  a  few  the  "  cross  and  crown,"  a  tendency  to  organize  classes, 
no  break  in  the  use  of  the  International  lessons.  Thirteen  have  a  Home 
Department. 

Increased  effort  is  reported  to  improve  and  increase  attendance  upon  the 
prayer  meeting.  Variety  in  its  conduct,  special  features,  special  thought 
and  work  in  conducting  it  along  ordinary  lines,  conduce  to  greater  interest 
and  success. 

There  are  young  people's  societies  in  twenty- two  churches;  testimony 
as  to  their  helpfulness  not  quite  unanimous. 

Work  for  boys  is  increasing:  five  castles  of  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  one 
boys'  brigade. 

There  is  little  organized  work  for  girls  except  on  missionary  fines,  with 
one  splendid  example  of  a  girls'  club. 

Only  five  churches  lack  a  women's  missionary  society.  There  is  not  one 
such  society  for  men,  among  whom  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  are 
the  chief  reliance  for  stimulating  missionary  interest. 

There  is  an  unusual  evangelistic  spirit,  manifest  both  in  special  services 
and  in  giving  regular  meetings  more  of  this  character.  The  help  ordinarily 
sought  in  evangelistic  work  is  that  of  neighboring  pastors. 

Six  churches  do  direct  work  in  outlying  districts,  or  for  non-English- 
speaking  people. 

The  Apportionment  Plan  will  be  favorably  received  when  it  arrives. 

There  is  a  growing  fellowship  with  other  denominations,  especially  in 
union  meetings;  also  a  growing  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  civic  con- 
ditions. Several  churches  are  connected  with  law  and  order  and  Christian 
civic  leagues. 

BARNSTABLE 

Rev.  Andrew  Gibson,  Scribe 

(24  churches.     General  statement) 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  was  up  for  discussion  at  our  ministerial 
meeting  last  January.     The  sense  of  the  brethren  was  that  the  churches 
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could  afford  to  let  that  particular  branch  of  work  alone  and  push  the  gos- 
pel more. 

There  has  been  a  good  start  in  the  direction  of  the  Brotherhood  Move- 
ment. One  especially,  in  Harwich,  called  the  Men's  League,  is  pushing 
church  work  and  reaching  the  men.  Falmouth  is  alert  along  such  lines. 
Chatham  has  more  men  attending  church  services  than  it  had  five  years 
ago;  honest  presentation  of  local  needs  has  helped  to  do  this.  The  church 
in  the  community,  its  worth,  the  moral  support  it  should  receive,  has  been 
more  largely  appreciated. 

Our  churches  report  a  gain  in  church  attendance,  morning  and  evening. 
The  church  in  Chatham,  previous  to  the '  present  pastorate,  had  a  Sunday 
morning  average  of  40;  no  preaching  service  in  the  evening;  a  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting.  The  mid-week  meeting  averaged  11.  This  last  year 
the  Sunday  morning  number,  not  including  summer,  has  averaged  70; 
evening  sendee,  with  preaching,  55.  Which  pays?  The  mid-week  meet- 
ings have  averaged  22.     A  good  spirit  has  prevailed. 

Our  churches  are  all  manned  practically  at  present.  Considerable 
material  work  has  been  done  through  men's  clubs.  There  is  no  over- 
lapping of  Congregational  churches  on  the  Cape.  The  polity  is 
needed  here,  while  some  other  polities  might  be  omitted. 

One  thing,  however,  from  which  our  churches  suffer  is  the  lack  of  trained 
Congregational  ministers.  Two  of  them  are  willing  to  put  up  with  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  students  from  Saturday  morning  to  Monday  morning,  one  of 
them  giving  him  the  privilege  of  supplying  a  chapel  of  that  order  Sunday 
afternoon.  On  this  policy  we  must  lose  such  churches  sooner  or  later. 
This  has  been  a  handicap  to  our  general  work. 

BERKSHIRE  NORTH 

Deacon  George  French,  Scribe 
(20  churches.  General  statement) 
Not  much  aside  from  the  general  line  arid  custom  has  prevailed  in  this 
conference.  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  the  evening  service.  By  some  of  our  stronger  churches  topics  for  that 
service  have  been  advertised,  among  which  have  been  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  observations  on  Christian  Science,  and  important  current 
events.  Endeavors  have  been  made  to  create  interest  in  the  Brotherhood 
Movement.  Occasionally  special  music  has  been  provided,  and  the  work 
of  missionaries  presented  with  the  aid  of  stereopticon  views.  The  aim  has 
been  by  these  various  programs  to  secure  such  an  increased  loyalty  in 
interest  and  attendance,  particularly  among  the  male  members,  that  the 
evening  service  may  survive. 

BERKSHIRE  SOUTH 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Sedgwick,  Scribe 
(19  churches.     General  statement) 
Many  of  our  churches  are  small  and  are  not  doing  much  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary lines.     Some  are  practically  pastorless;   two  of  the  larger  churches 
have  been  until  recently. 

One  phase  of  work  that  has  recently  been  reinstated  is  that  of  a  church 
paper  for  the  county,  to  be  issued  monthly,  I  think,  and  chiefly  to  carry 
church  news  to  the  smaller  churches. 

During  the  summer  a  "  gospel  tent  "  is  being  used  in  the  remote  corners, 
wherever  there  is  a  small  hamlet.  This  is  considered  by  those  most  inti- 
mate with  it  as  highly  useful. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  has  been  discussed  by  the  ministers'  associa- 
tion, and  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  churches  has  visited  Boston  to  see  the 
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work  there  and  confer  with  the  leaders,  but  there  has  been  no  undertaking 
of  the  work  by  the  pastors  as  a  whole;  people  and  ministers  are  reading, 
discussing,  and  thinking. 

The  Brotherhood  Movement  is  making  some  headway  among  us  and  is 
looked  upon  favorably.  There  are  five  churches  that  have  men's  clubs. 
One  has  just  organized  a  Brotherhood  chapter. 

The  reorganization  of  our  conference  has  just  been  effected.  It  has 
sought  to  incorporate  the  recommendations  of  the  last  National  Council  and 
to  coordinate  itself  more  closely  with  state  and  national  work. 

BROOKFIELD 
Rev.  Harvey  M.  Lawson,  Scribe 
(19  churches,  11  replying) 
The  most  important  new  development  is  the  growth  and  increasing 
influence  of  men's  clubs.     We  have  six  of  these,  which  usually  meet  once 
a  month  and  have  a  speaker  on  some  subject  of  general  interest,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  good  citizenship  and  missions.     The  most  successful  one 
is  at  Warren,  with  one  hundred  members,  and  in  which  membership  is  con- 
sidered a  great  privilege.     Its  gatherings  have  been  full  of  live  interest. 
The  pastor  appeals  to  its  members  for  loyalty  to  the  church.     This  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  attendance  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings 
and  a  larger  men's.  Bible  class. 

To  increase  attendance  at  the  prayer  meeting  the  pastor  got  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  to  pledge  to  attend  at  least  ten  times  during  the  year. 

For  the  boys  he  has  formed  an  organization  of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur 
having  thirty-two  members,  among  whom  there  is  a  contest  for  the  best 
record  of  church  attendance. 

The  pastor  at  Spencer  has  often  used  the  reflectoscope  at  the  Sunday 
evening  services,  especially  to  illustrate  the  work  of  our  various  missionary 
societies. 

Some  of  our  pastors,  those  in  Dudley,  Brookfield,  New  Braintree,  etc., 
have  a  good  field  for  useful  work  in  the  farmers'  clubs  and  the  Grange. 
The  new  interest  awakened  by  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  has  led  to 
the  discussion  of  the  general  uplift  of  farming  communities. 

The  Holland  pastor  is  a  specialist  in  horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing and  has  reached  many  in  his  own  field  by  this  means.  He  has  given 
lectures  on  horticulture  at  the  Hitchcock  Free  Academy  at  Brimfield. 

Considerable  work  for  good  citizenship  has  been  done,  and  campaigns 
for  no-license  carried  on  in  several  towns. 

Our  pastors  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Chapman  campaign  in  Boston 
and  Springfield,  and  the  joint  missionary  campaign  at  Spencer  "  awakened 
some  deep  interest  "  with  those  present. 

None  of  our  churches  have  taken  up  the  Emmanuel  methods  of  work. 

ESSEX  NORTH 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Holton,  Scribe 
(28  churches,  9  responding) 
The  replies  to  my  inquiries  reveal  a  warm  interest  on  the  part  of  pastors 
to  uplift  the  church  and  interest  men  in  its  work. 

The  most  elaborate  men's  club  is  that  of  the  Main  Street  Church,  Ames- 
bury.  It  has  about  one  hundred  members  and  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy-five.  It  considers  questions  pertaining  to  civic  life,  with  the 
ablest  Christian  laymen  procurable  as  speakers. 

The  First  Church,  Ipswich,  is  our  pioneer  in  this  line  of  work.  For  six- 
teen years  it  has  been  holding  "  Pleasant  Evening  "  meetings,  largely  liter- 
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ary,  and  this  last  winter  has  tried  a  forum  for  men  with  much   success. 

Similar  in  character  are  the   "  Pleasant  Thursday  Evenings  "  of  West 

Church,  Haverhill,  at  which  enthusiastic  practical  discussions  have  warmed 

up  many  a  winter  evening. 

.    In  our  rural  communities  many  a  theological  question  has  given  way  to  a 

consideration  of  a  change  in  the  milk  standard  and  other  present-day 

problems. 

Belleville,  Newburyport,  has  a  well-balanced  life,  manifest  in  the 
Brotherhood,  a  boys'  brigade,  pastor's  catechetical  class,  and  classes  for 
missionary  study.  Its  monthly  Parish  Visitor  is  the  largest  and  oldest 
church  paper  In  the  conference. 

The  Riverside  Church,  Haverhill,  has  recently  commenced  a  similar 
publication. 

But  best  and  greatest  of  all  in  our  work  is  the  coming  together  of  some 
of  our  churches  which  for  years  have  been  struggling  along  with  the  prob- 
lems of  self-maintenance.  The  two  churches  in  Georgetown  united  last 
fall  and  have  been  holding  a  love- feast  ever  since;  while  in  Newburyport, 
Prospect  Street,  North,  and  Whitefield  are  just  completing  a  union  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  wonderful,  out  of  which  is  coming  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  in  New  England.  Each  has  been  successful  in  its  work,  as  success 
goes  with  most  of  us;  each  has  been  able  to  meet  every  obligation  and 
could  go  on  doing  so  for  years;  each  has  an  earnest,  consecrated,  beloved 
pastor,  whose  self-sacrifice  is  the  "  unique  "  thing  in  our  conference  life,  as 
they  gladly  surrender  their  positions  for  the  larger  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  through  a  conference  committee 
appointed  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  first  New  England  Congress 
of  Congregational  Churches. 

ESSEX  SOUTH 
Rev.  Harry  C.  Adams,  Scribe 
(39  churches,  20  reporting) 

For  the  most  part  the  attitude  toward  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is 
one  of  "  open  mind  and  willing  waiting."  Those  who  view  it  favorably 
are  conservative,  more  or  less  doubtful  whether  any  new  or  great  good 
will  come  from  it.  One  has  issued  a  booklet  on  "  The  Other  Side  of 
Psychotherapy. ' ' 

The  Brotherhood  Movement  has  general  approval.  Most  of  the  organi- 
zations are  clubs,  and  many  feel  that  the  work  is  mainly  local.  Crombie 
Street  Church,  Salem,  has  a  live  men's  club.  The  church  at  Pigeon  Cove 
has  a  promising  Sunday-school  class  of  men,  largely  before  non-church- 
goers. In  the  Cliftondale  club  no  one  can  hold  office  unless  a  member 
of  the  church.  At  Magnolia,  largely  by  the  initiative  of  the  pastor,  with 
the  cooperation  of  his  church  and  the  aid  of  the  summer  people,  two 
club  houses  have  been  secured,  one  for  women  and  girls,  costing  $7,000, 
and  one  for  men  and  boys,  costing  $25,000.  The  pastor  speaks  of  them 
as  his  "  chief  work  here,"  "  my  best  sermon." 

In  the  line  of  special  features,  the  Magnolia  church  has  a  people's  forum 
Sunday  evening,  a  full  half  of  those  attending  it  not  accustomed  to  attend 
church.  The  First  Church,  Lynn,  has  a  system  of  district  visiting; 
employs  volunteer  boys  and  girls  from  the  Bible  school  to  distribute 
church  notices,  and  carries  on  a  hopeful  work  for  Germans  and  Armenians. 
Methods  in  other  churches  are  these:  Informal  conversational  discussion 
in  mid-week  meeting;  systematic  calling  by  men  Sunday  afternoon; 
men  working  for  larger  attendance  in  Sunday-school  and  evening  service; 
vested  choir  for  the  evening  service;  a  junior  stereopticon  service,  with 
slides  of  Scripture  texts,  and  catechetical  questions  and  answers;   much 
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made  of  graduation  from  Junior  to  Senior  Christian  Endeavor.  Two 
churches  at  least  are  making  effort  to  get  the  children  to  the  regular 
morning  service,  by  giving  them  some  simple  message  each  Sunday. 

FRANKLIN 
Rev.  Irving  H.  Childs,  Scribe 
(31  churches,  9  responding) 

Nearly  all  of  our  pastors  have  been  interested  in  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment and  are  watching  it  with  interest;  one  or  two  have  preached  upon  it. 
But  no  definite  or  systematic  work  has  been  attempted. 

Increased  attendance  is  reported  at  the  Sunday  services,  especially  the 
morning  service.  The  Sunday  evening  service  has  been  invigorated  in 
some  of  our  churches  by  giving  it  entirely  to  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  the  pastor  taking  the  last  few  minutes.  One  pastor  reports  from 
three  to  five  times  his  usual  Sunday  evening  audience  by  giving  stereopticon 
lectures. 

Whately  and  Shelburne  Falls  have  flourishing  men's  clubs,  along  the 
general  lines  of  the  Brotherhood  Movement,  and  encouraging  reports 
are  given  of  the  work  done.  In  Shelburne  Falls  the  percentage  of  men 
attending  the  morning  service  has  doubled.  A  "  Men's  Sunday,"  with 
special  invitation  to  the  Club,  resulted  in  twice  the  usual  attendance. 

A  boys'  club  at 'South  Deerfield  is  also  resulting  in  increased  member- 
ship and  attendance.  In  Deerfield  and  Montague,  special  Junior  En- 
deavor work  has  been  done,  with  most  promising  results. 

The  number  attending  the  mid-week  prayer  service  in  a  few  churches  has 
increased,  the  cause  in  one  instance  being  the  large  number  of  men  inter- 
ested, and  maintaining  the  meeting.  In  Shelburne  Falls  the  men  have 
charge  of  the  second  mid-week  meeting  every  month,  and  feel  a  real 
responsibility  for  it.  Cottage  prayer  meetings  in  some  towns  have  been 
effective  in  reaching  non-church  goers. 

Two  or  three  series  of  three-day  meetings  were  held  in  the  fall,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee,  for  the  quickening  of  members, 
and  definite  evangelistic  efforts.  The  Chapman-Alexander  meetings 
in  Boston  and  Springfield  have  borne  fruit  in  Franklin  County.  Several 
•of  our  pastors  attended  the  Springfield  meetings,  with  members  of  their 
congregations.  One  pastor  reports  twenty  conversions.  On  the  whole 
we  are  glad  to  report  a  deeper  purpose  of  the  church  for  reaching  the 
unsaved,  a  more  earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  greater 
readiness  of  the  church  members  to  assist  in  every  legitimate  way  for 
bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

HAMPDEN 
Rev.  Seelye  Bryant,  Scribe 
(46  churches,  46  reporting) 

Men's  Clubs.  Nine  .churches  report  men's  organizations,  all  pros- 
perous. Main  points  of  help:  increased  interest  in  Bible  study,  in  social 
and  other  Christian  service,  and  increased  attendance  at  evening  or  mid- 
week services,  with  more  new  workers  for  particular  work. 

Boys'  Work.  Two  churches  have  Knights  of  King  Arthur;  one  has  a 
Boys'  Brigade;  several  have  had,  or  are  soon  to  have,  boys'  camps  for 
several  weeks  in  the  summer.  The  Springfield  churches  find  the  Sunday- 
School  Athletic  League  very  useful  in  holding  the  boys  to  regular 
attendance. 

Special  Aid  to  Pastors.  Three  churches  have  special  committees  (100 
or  less)  to  aid  the  pastor  in  systematizing  parish  visiting.  , 
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Evangelistic  Aid.  Springfield  and  Holyoke  pastors  report  great  help 
from  the  Chapman  meetings.  Many  additions  to  the  churches,  and  church 
members  more  willing  to  work. 

Emmanuel  Movement.  One  church  sympathetic  with  the  Emmanuel 
movement,  pastor  doing  kindred  work  in  a  quiet  way. 

Union  Work.  One  pastor  for  a  number  of  weeks  holds  joint  morning 
conferences  with  other  pastors  in  same  town,  makes  joint  afternoon  calls, 
and  holds  union  evening  services. 

Church  Creed.  One  church  votes  not  to  require  assent  to  any  detailed 
creed,  but  asks  candidates  for  membership  to  make  a  simple  declaration 
of  Christian  purpose  and  covenant. 

Evening  Service.  One  pastor  solves  evening  service  problem  by  giving 
charge  to  Young  People's  Alliance.  The  service  often  somewhat  of 
the  ordinary  Christian  Endeavor  prayer-meeting  order,  but  often  with 
special  addresses  or  other  features,  and  sometimes  with  a  complete  change 
of  program.     Enthusiasm  over  result  in  interest  and  attendance. 

HAMPSHIRE 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Scribe 
(17  churches,  14  replying) 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  was  ably  handled  at  the  December  meeting  of 
our  Association,  being  presented  by  two  of  the  brethren  and  a  physician  of 
Northampton,  and  there  seemed  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  to  hold 
any  clinics  or  to  form  any  classes  in  psychotherapy. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  interest  in  the  Brotherhood  Movement 
among  our  churches.  We  have  our  men's  clubs  and  they  arrange  for 
or  stand  back  of  Sunday  evening  services,  and  engage  in  other  forms  of 
work,  but  not  as  laid  down  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  Southampton  church  late  last  year  had  a  series  of  special  services 
conducted  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  evangelist,  which  were  reported  as  interest- 
ing and  helpful.  The  church  at  Haydenville  enjoyed  a  week  of  special 
services  led  by  Rev.  Austin  Rice,  of  Wakefield,  which  were  quite  profitable. 
Services  were  held  afternoons  and  evenings  for  five  days,  and  at  the 
afternoon  service  a  special  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  children  by  an 
object  sermon. 

In  regard  to  civic  righteousness,  the  Northampton  and  Florence 
churches  did  what  they  could  last  year  to  secure  a  vote  against  "  license," 
and  this  spring,  especially  here  and  in  Easthampton,  they  are  doing, 
what  they  can  to  secure  the  same  result. 

It  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  the  pastors, 
especially  in  the  country  churches,  should  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems arising,  each  in  his  own  field,  and  report  them,  perhaps  to  a  committee 
like  yours,  or  to  our  theological  seminaries,  so  that  the  help  available 
for  their  solution  might  be  obtained. 

HAMPSHIRE  EAST 
Mr.  M.  B.  Kingman,  Scribe 
(1 7  churches,  9  replying) 
Some"*of  our  ministers  are  friendly  toward  the  Emmanuel  movement, 
but  no  public  clinic  is  reported.     Some  think  it  a  partial  substitute  for 
Christian  Science.     "  We  are  realizing  how  much  we  ought  to  do  in  co- 
operation with  our  local  physicians." 

One  organized  Brotherhood  is  reported,  that  in  South  Hadley,  which, 
with  other  efforts,  was  "  active  in  carrying  no-license."  Efforts  are  made 
in  Belchertown,  through  the  Baraca  Class  and  Home  Department,  to  in- 
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terest  men,  young  and  old,  in  the  church.  Amherst,  First,  has  a  men's 
Bible  class  which  has  been  addressed  by  college  professors  on  evolution, 
geology  and  the  Bible,  and  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

As  to  Sunday  services,  in  North  Hadley  about  equal  emphasis  is  placed 
on  those  of  morning  and  evening.  In  the  First,  Amherst,  "  the  single 
service  undoubtedly  gains  in  freshness  and  power  from  the  concentration 
of  interest " ;  the  only  evening  service  is  that  of  the  Endeavor  Society.  "  En- 
couraging effort  is  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children."  In  North 
Amherst  the  evening  service  is  made  "  more  evangelistic,"  with  increased 
attendance.  The  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  follows  - —  a  successful  plan. 
In  Belchertown  effort  is  made  to  "  awaken  interest  in  the  Sunday  evening 
service  by  taking  it  out  of  the  chapel,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  put 
to  die,  back  into  the  church";  also  "to  impress  the  people  that  we 
are  here  to  do  things,  and  that  they  must  do  their  part,"  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  idea  of  a  successful  church  as  represented  in  Dr.  Gladden's 
book,  "  The  Church  and  Modern  Life."  In  South  Hadley,  the  evening 
service  is  encouraged  by  advertising  special  sermons;  by  having  the  men's 
club  take  charge  once  a  month;  by  special  speaker  and  music;  by  lectures 
on  the  Sunday-school  lessons  by  Mount  Holyoke  professors. 

Special  methods  are  those  of  the  Holyoke  and  South  Hadley  ministers 
in  arranging  lectures  on  the  Bible  by  Professor  Wood  and  in  maintain- 
ing united  Lenten  services;  of  the  South  Hadley  pastor  in  meeting  church 
members  under  twenty,  and  those  looking  forward  to  membership,  each 
week  before  Easter,  for  conference  and  prayer;  and  in  maintaining  cot- 
tage meetings.  In  North  Amherst  benevolent  gifts  have  been  increased 
this  year  by  distributing  in  the  pews  envelopes  and  literature  secured 
from  our  different  societies. 

MENDON  CONFERENCE 

Rev.  Hugh  MacCallum,  Scribe 
(11  churches,  9  reporting) 

The  work  of  our  churches  is  progressive  and  their  activities  varied, 
though  special  or  unique  methods  are  not  much  in  evidence.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  adopt  any  method  promising  greater  efficiency. 

One  church  has  established  a  printing  plant,  to  do  its  own  work  in  this 
line.  Another  has  reestablished  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  suspended 
several  years,  and  has  transferred  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  to  the 
close  of  the  evening  service.  It  has  also  substituted  a  large  choir  of  young 
people  for  its  former  long-continued  quartet  at  the  morning  service.  Its 
pastor  makes  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  a  vital  factor  in  church  work. 
These  features,  some  of  them  new,  have  been  attended  with  reasonably 
good  results. 

The  main  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  morning  service.  In  some 
of  our  churches  the  evening  service  has  been  given  up;  in  others  it  shows 
many  signs  of  abounding  life.  One  pastor  says,  "  If  good  preaching  and 
good  music  fail  to  draw  the  people,  then  God  help  us."  Another  thinks 
that  special  efforts  to  increase  attendance  will  not  be  necessary  if  the  serv- 
ice is  worth  attending. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  young  people.  One 
church  has  organized  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  in  others 
there  are  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  One  pastor  writes  enthusiastically  of  his 
flourishing  Senior  and  Junior-Endeavor  societies,  his  boys'  club,  and  classes 
for  children. 

Our  churches  are  sympathetic  toward  the  Brotherhood  Movement. 
Several  vigorous  clubs  have  been  organized,  though  one  pastor  finds  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  his  club  along  spiritual  or   missionary  lines.     In  one 
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Sunday-school  is  a  class  of  fifty  men  which  discusses  all  public  questions 
from  the  religious  standpoint.  In  another  church  men  and  women  meet 
once  a  month  as  a  Social  Union. 

While  not  within  the  zone  of  the  evangelistic  movement,  some  of  our 
churches  have  felt  the  impulse  of  the  Chapman  meetings.  Several  are 
looking  forward  to  special  meetings,  hopeful  for  spiritual  results. 

MIDDLESEX  SOUTH 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Blanchard,  Scribe 
(20  churches.      General  statement) 

Our  churches  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  for  a 
larger  and  deeper  work  in  evangelistic  service  for  the  Master.  All  but  one 
are  shepherded  with  good  ministers.  Holliston  and  Natick  have  had 
revivalists  and  singers,  with  valuable  results,  while  all  have  been  inspired 
to  more  faithful  service  by  the  Chapman  meetings.  In  Wellesley,  under 
the  pastor,  there  has  been  a  deepening  work  since  those  meetings. 

Several  of  our  churches  —  Natick,  South  Framingham,  Hudson,  and 
others  —  have  taken  an  interest  in  foreign  peoples  residing  among  them. 
The  Wellesley  pastor  has  given  much  study  to  these  problems,  not  only  for 
his  own  church  but  in  visitations  in  Boston. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  there  has  been  but  little  public  discussion 
of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  with  us. 

The  Brotherhood  Movement  has  made  no  little  advance  and  has  proved 
an  unusual  power  in  Holliston,  taking  on  the  nature  of  union  among  all  the 
churches. 

Church  federation  has  been  discussed,  and  the  semi-annual  convention 
of  the  Federation  Council  is  soon  to  meet  at  South  Framingham. 

Systematic  educational  work  in  the  Sunday-school  is  noticeable  in  some 
of  our  churches.  In  some,  classes  of  young  people  have  been  formed  for  the 
study  of  missionary  subjects.  Group  gatherings  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
have  been  a  new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work  in  connection  with  all 
denominations,  two  such  having  been  held  in  South  Framingham  in  the 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches. 

Active  work  for  temperance  among  the  churches  has  secured  a  no-license 
vote  in  all  our  towns. 

MIDDLESEX  UNION 

Rev.  Albert  F.  Newton,  Scribe 

(24  churches,  11  replying) 

1.  As  to  the  Emmanuel  Movement.  Three  write  favorably  of  it,  though 
not  favoring  any  "  clinic;"  one  saying,  "  It  will  help  to  correct  some  of  the 
false  teaching  of  Christian  Science."  Three  express  more  or  less  "  interest." 
Six  give  reasons  for  decided  disfavor,  regarding  it  as  "  a  religious  fad,"  as 
involving  "  great  danger,"  as  alien  to  the  true  work  of  the  church;  and  of 
one  daring  to  hold  a  clinic  as  "  tinctured  with  charlatanry." 

2.  As  to  the  Brotherhood  Movement.  Three  churches,  averaging  four 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  have  a  brotherhood,  or  a  "  Men's  League  " 
which  are  regarded  favorably,  two  of  these  having  about  one  hundred 
members.  "  The  danger  is  that  the  movement  will  become  overmuch 
secularized.  The  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  spiritual."  Another 
church  has  a  young  men's  brotherhood.  One  pastor  sees  "  how  the  move- 
ment can  be  made  helpful  where  the  conditions  are  right."  Three  regard 
it  as  especially  suited  to  the  larger  churches.  "  Its  expediency  depends 
on  location,  conditions,  and  many  factors  as  to  which  each  church  must 
decide  in  its  own  light." 

3.  As  to  special  efforts  to  promote  loyalty  in  church  attendance.  One 
says,  "  We  emphasize  the  morning  service."     Another,  "  Series  of  sermons 
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used.  Last  year  effort  was  made  to  get  the  children  to  attend  the  morning 
service,  but  with  indifferent  results."  Another,  "  I  take  special  pains  to 
make  our  evening  service  attractive  and  helpful,  though  adopting  no  unu- 
sual methods."  Two  churches  have  no  Sunday  evening  service  except 
that  of  the  Endeavor  Society.  Others  say:  "  Much  emphasis  is  put  on 
both  the  morning  and  evening  services  "  ;  "  we  try  to  make  all  our  serv- 
ices vital  and  worth  attending."  In  one  church  Sunday  lectures  on  the 
Old  Testament  books  have  drawn  large  and  interested  audiences.  In 
another,  "  Attendance  is  excellent  and,  possibly  through  the  Boston  meet- 
ings, the  people  have  come  to  realize  that  the  church  and  religion  are  im- 
portant." Apparently  referring  to  church  attendance  another  reply  says, 
"  Our  Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are  doing  good  work." 

NORFOLK 

Rev.  E.  W.  Phillips,  Scribe 
(37  churches,  10  replying) 

The  pastor  at  Sharon  has  read  extensively  on  Christian  Science,  New 
Thought,  Psychotherapy,  etc.  Without  adopting  any  of  the  healing  cults, 
he  has  emphasized  suggestion  and  assurance,  until,  in  individual  cases, 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  The  South  Weymouth  pastor  has  given 
much  study  to  psychology,  and  when  the  Emmanuel  Movement  and  psy- 
chotherapy came  into  the  field,  he  was  cordial  to  them.  He  has  given  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  to  his  own  people,  and  some  of  them  in  other  churches. 
He  reports  much  interest  and  large  audiences.  In  a  quiet  way  he  has 
practiced  psychotherapy  in  his  own  parish  with  good  results. 

The  pastor  at  North  Weymouth  came  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the 
ministry,  and  took  that  pastorate  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Bright,  genial, 
with  a  natural  gift  for  leadership  and  for  enlisting  men,  he  has  accomplished 
great  things.  A  men's  club,  including  in  its  more  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town,  has  been  formed,  out  of  which 
has  grown  a  Bible  class;  thirty  have  joined  the  parish  and  a  few  the  church. 
The  audiences  have  largely  increased,  particularly  with  men;  also  benevo- 
lences and  home  expenses.  New  members  have  brought  new  strength  to 
the  Sunday-school  and  to  Christian  Endeavor.  A  boys'  club  has  also  been 
formed. 

The  church  at  Campello,  First  and  Porter  churches  at  Brockton,  Beth- 
any at  Quincy,  ■  have  had  men's  organizations  several  years.  The 
pastor  at  Braintree  has  organized  a  Brotherhood. 

The  pastor  of  Porter  Church,  Brockton,  advertises  rather  striking  themes, 
has  large  audiences  both  morning  and  evening,  the  evening  sometimes  the 
larger.  He  preaches  a  warm,  earnest  message  which  the  people  are  glad 
to  hear.  Vespers  and  special  music  in  the  larger  churches  attract  good 
congregations  and  render  good  service  to  the  community.  The  Whitman 
pastor  uses  the  stereopticon  once  a  month  in  the  evening.  Missionary, 
temperance,  and  gospel  themes  have  been  impressively  presented  to  an 
audience  of  five  hundred,  the  usual  evening  audience  being  one  hundred. 
The  church  at  Scotland  has  taken  on  new  life  under  its  present  pastor. 
The  people,  regardless  of  denominational  sympathies,  have  awakened  to 
the  worth  of  the  church  in  the  community  and  are  giving  it  a  more  hearty 
support. 

OLD  COLONY 
Rev.  H.  L.  Brickett,  Scribe 
(16  churches,  16  reporting) 

Newer  methods  of  work  have  found  expression  in  our  churches  during 
the  year.     The  Brotherhood  Movement  has  a  strong  foothold  with  us.     We 
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have  five  flourishing  clubs  which  sustain  vigorous  meetings  and  are  proving 
helpful  to  both  church  and  town.  Two  include  "  all  denominations  "; 
members  of  the  Wareham  club  have  formed  a  men's  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  which  is  taught  by  the  pastor.  The  Pilgrim  club  in  the  North 
Church,  New  Bedford,  numbers  about  six  hundred  —  the  largest  in  the 
conference  —  "  and  is  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  city." 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  has  been  discussed  in  our  conference,  but  no 
work  along  that  line  has  been  attempted. 

The  Apportionment  Plan  has  developed  an  interest  before  unknown 
among  us  in  the  statistics  of  giving. 

The  Acushnet  church  is  doing  a  successful  work  among  the  new  residents, 
who  are  rapidly  settling  in  that  section  of  New  Bedford. 

An  important  feature  of  new  work  in  Marion  is  the  establishment  by 
the  four  churches  of  the  town,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Universalist,  of  "  The  Marion  Educational  and  Industrial  Aid  Society," 
which  is  made  up  of  the  pastors  and  two  delegates,  each,  of  these  churches. 
Looms  and  carpenters'  benches  have  been  purchased,  and  lessons  are 
taught  in  weaving  and  carpentry.  There  are  also  classes  in  sewing  and 
millinery.  We  expect  to  have  classes  in  domestic  science,  cobbling,  and 
printing.  There  are  no  charges  for  any  of  the  classes.  Competent  teachers 
are  provided,  to  whom  good  salaries  are  paid.  We  have  a  house  hired  at 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  salesroom  and  headquarters,  where  useful 
articles  made  by  the  people  of  the  town  can  be  seen  and  sold.  We  have 
also  an  employment  bureau  to  furnish  work  for  workers,  and  help  for  those 
who  apply;  and  a  department  of  necessary  supplies  for  use  in  sickness, 
which  can  be  secured  when  needed  without  cost.  We  have  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank,  given  by  parties  interested,  to  carry  on  this  work  the 
first  year,  and  we  are  now  at  work  on  a  plan  to  raise  funds  for  our  growing 
needs.  The  enterprise  has  been  successful  from  the  start.  One  great 
thing  connected  with  it  is  the  unity  of  the  churches  which  it  illustrates  and 
cultivates.  , 

PILGRIM 

Rev.  Harrison  L.  Packard,  Scribe. 
(15  churches.      General  statement) 

The  feeling  of  the  pastors  of  Pilgrim  Conference  is  sympathetic  toward 
the  movements  suggested  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  committee,  but  they 
prefer  that  the  "  trying-out  process  "  be  made  in  the  town  and  city  churches. 
New  or  unique  methods  call  for  more  organizations,  and  in  rural  communi- 
ties, where  numbers  are  limited,  this  is  a  real  burden,  tending  to  draw  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  church  itself,  as  the  church  workers  must  be  the 
leaders  in  the  organizations  as  well,  and  Pilgrim  has  but  one  large  church. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  attempted  during  the  last  year 
meeting  with  more  or  less  success: 

(1)  Emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

(2)  "  Tent  work  "  by  the  state  evangelist  in  many  of  the  communities. 
This  was  found  effective. 

(3)  A  revival  of  church  attendance  by  the  young,  seeking  to  form  that 
habit  which  will  keep  the  young  people  in  the  church,  though  later  they 
may  leave  the  Sunday-school. 

(4)  One  pastor  reports  an  effort  to  increase  daily  Bible  reading  through 
the  Pocket  Testament  League. 

(5)  One  pastor  has  divided  his  congregation  into  groups,  each  group 
taking  some  phase  of  church  work  congenial  to  itself.     These  groups,  in 
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turn,  have  charge  of  a  bi-weekly  meeting.     In  this  way  every  one  finds  a 
chance  for  expression  in  church  life. 

These  methods,  though  in  no  particular  way  unique,  yet  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  met  in  this  conference. 

SUFFOLK  NORTH 

Mr.  Phineas  Hubbard,  Scribe 

(28  churches,  24  reporting) 

Attitude  of  the  pastors  toward  the  Emmanuel  Movement:  Favorable, 
10;   neutral,  6;    unfavorable,  8. 

Attitude  toward  the  Brotherhood  Movement:  Favorable,  18;  neutral, 
6;    unfavorable,  2. 

Special  efforts  for  loyalty  in  church  attendance:  Arlington,  "Ever- 
lasting general  effort";  Arlington  Heights,  "Circularizing  the  parish"; 
Winthrop,  Charlestown-,  "The  covenant  of  service";  Seamen's,  B6ston, 
"Flyers  to  boarding  houses  and  shipping";  First  Church,  Cambridge, 
"Invite  the  children  once  a  month";  Swedish  Church,  Cambridge, 
"  Prayer  meetings  in  the  houses  ";  First  Church,  Somerville,  "Attractive 
sign  outside  the  church." 

Which  service  emphasized:  Morning,  9;   evening,  10. 

Unique  methods:  Winthrop,  Charlestown,  "A  summer  school  for  chil- 
dren, with  games  and  occasional  excursions."  Maverick,  Boston,  "  Men's 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting  for  discussion  of  practical  subjects."  Pil- 
grim, Cambridge,  "  Pastor's  catechetical  class."  Wood  Memorial,  Cam- 
bridge, "  Series  of  addresses  on  the  meaning  of  church  membership." 
Broadway,  Somerville,  "  Conducting  a  mixed  class  in  social  Christianity." 
Union,  Winthrop,  "  Liberal  use  of  the  stereopticon." 

The  Chapman- Alexander  meetings  have  been  participated  in  by  a  large 
percentage  of  our  churches. 

SUFFOLK  SOUTH 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Chase,  Scribe 

(23  churches.      General  statement) 

This  conference  has  established  a  Joint  Committee  of  Oversight  in 
connection  with  the  Association  of  Ministers,  consisting  of  seven  members. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  work  pro- 
motive of  the  interests  of  the  denomination  within  the  conference  district. 

When  it  is  considered  that  nine  of  our  churches  are  helped  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  four  by  the  Congregational  Church  Union,  it 
will  be  seen  that  any  "  watch-tower  "  vision  of  the  churches  must  ask  in 
what  ways  they  have  mutually  contributed  to  the  life  within  the  con- 
ference itself.  The  answer  is  as  follows:  No  church  seeking  help  has 
been  left  to  do  its  work  unaided.  A  group  of  men  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee of  oversight  has  been  ready  for  such  service,  material  or  spiritual, 
as  the  church  needing  and  asking  might  desire.  So  that  we  are  able  to 
report  a  growing  coherence  within  the  circle  of  our  churches. 

Two  notable  movements  have  taken  place  within  our  limits.  First, 
a  convention  under  the  guidance  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment. This  has  resulted  in  a  wider  vision  of  missionary  opportunity, 
in  a  clearer  sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  a  better  directed  effort  to  raise 
the  money  suggested  in  the  Apportionment  Plan.  Second,  the  evangel- 
istic campaign  under  Dr.  Chapman.  This  has  resulted  in  large  additions 
to  many  of  our  churches,  in  the  creation  of  a  condition  in  which  certain 
forms  of  needful  work  are  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  in  the  willing- 
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ness  of  many  to  assume  larger  responsibilities,  in  an  exaltation  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  in  the  formulation  of  methods  which  promise  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  converts  and  their  preparation  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  Christian  life. 

SUFFOLK  WEST 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Oxnard,  Scribe 
(29  churches,  21  responding) 

Of  those  heard  from,  five  churches  sympathize  with  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  three  oppose  it,  two  are  skeptical,  and  eleven  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  more  light.  None  seem  to  have  the  clinic,  while  all  perhaps 
recognize  psychic  power  over  the  body. 

All  think  well  of  the  Brotherhood  Movement.  Three  have  joined  the 
larger  organization.  There  is  hardly  a  church  that  does  not  have  a  men's 
club.  Two  or  three,  perhaps,  prefer  independence.  There  is  here  a  genu- 
ine virile  movement  in  the  heart  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  morning  service,  emphasis  is  universally  placed  upon  a  strong 
service  of  worship  and  preaching.  The  character  of  the  evening  service 
is  often  evangelistic,  with  special  attention  to  music,  accompanied  by 
popular  address  or  with  a  series  of  sermons  suited  to  the  Christian  year. 

The  mid-week  service,  while  devotional,  lays  increasing  emphasis 
upon  the  educational  side,  with  appropriate  courses  of  thought,  one 
church  elaborating  this  side  through  daily  themes  of  Christian  truth  and 
interpretation. 

Benevolence  in  the  larger  as  in  the  local  field  is  considered  vital  to  the 
well-being  or  even  existence  of  the  church. 

The  Chapman-Alexander  movement  meets  a  somewhat  divided  senti- 
ment. Seven  report  no  result,  there  being  also  no  attempt  to  cooperate. 
The  rest  have  been  moved,  quickened,  or  even  inspired  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  the  measure  of  effort  and  cooperation.  Of  the  latter,  several 
make  reservations.  On  the  whole  the  reports  give  the  impression  that 
God  is  working  to  stir  the  mass  of  the  city  and  to  quicken  the  pulse  and 
conscience  of  the  churches.  Quite  large  accessions  to  the  churches  are 
anticipated  through  faithful  reaping.  It  must  also  be  said  that  churches 
not  in  the  campaign  groups  are  having  additions  in  the  regular  way. 

TAUNTON 

Rev.  Avery  K.  Gleason,  Scribe 
(24  churches,  5  responding) 

None  of  our  churches  report  new  or  striking  methods  of  work;  they  are 
rather  using  with  greater  diligence  those  methods  which  have  proved 
of  real  value  in  the  past,  and  by  means  of  these  are  doing  a  good  work. 
Pastoral  visitation  is  proving  an  effective  means  of  increasing  church 
attendance  in  several  of  our  communities. 

Where  special  emphasis  is  given  to  either  of  the  Sunday  services,  it  is 
usually  to  the  morning  service.  At  the  Sunday  evening  service  at  the 
Oldtown  Church,  the  attendants  are  given  passages  of  Scripture  to  read 
or  repeat,  which  are  commented  on  by  the  pastor. 

Central  Church,  Fall  River,  is  increasing  interest  in  its  mid-week  meeting 
by  dividing  its  membership  into  several  groups  and  making  one  of  these 
wholly  responsible  for  a  designated  meeting  each  month. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement  is  not  regarded  with  much  favor.  Men's 
clubs  exist  in  several  of  our  churches  and  are  helpful  in  interesting  men 
in  the  church  and  its  mission. 
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WOBURN 

Rev.  David  C.  Torrey,  Scribe 
(24  churches,  8  replying) 

Our  ministers  have  given  much  study  to  the  Emmanuel  Movement  and 
mental  healing.  Their  conviction  is  that  good  health  is  a  direct  result 
of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  Church  should  put  emphasis  upon  it  as 
an  element  to  be  expected  in  the  more  abundant  Christian  life.  The 
minister  cannot  safely  become  a  healer  of  diseases  except  as  a  part  of  his 
ministry  in  the  things  of  Christ. 

Men's  clubs  in  the  churches  are  prosperous  and  give  promise  of  per- 
manence. While  varying  in  their  constitutions,  purposes,  and  methods, 
they  tend  to  break  down  denominational  barriers  and  to  improve  social 
and  civil  conditions. 

Several  churches  have  sent  out  specially  prepared  letters  to  church 
members  and  men  of  the  community,  urging  upon,  them  the  claims  of 
the  gospel.  In  one  community  all  the  evangelical  ministers  have  joined 
in  this.  In  another,  a  union  largely  of  laymen,  representing  the  Congre- 
gational, Unitarian,  and  Baptist  churches,  has  been  formed,  which  has 
issued  a  common  order  of  church  services  for  a  month.  One  minister 
sent  a  letter  to  every  voter  in  the  town,  of  every  faith,  urging  greater  loyalty 
to  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  results  were  of  immediate  value.  The 
emphasis  is  generally  upon  the  morning  service. 

Nearly  every  church  has  a  boys'  club.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  admitting  children  to  church  membership  without  a 
definite  religious  experience. 

Some  churches  are  asking  for  endowments. 

As  a  result  of  the  Dawson  and  Smith  campaigns,  a  note  of  emphasis 
in  preaching  was  placed  on  personal  evangelism  on  the  part  of  all  Christians. 
During  the  conference  year  one  addition  by  confession  of  faith  for  each 
thirty-four  members  was  made  to  the  churches,  151  in  all.  Special 
services  led  by  neighboring  ministers,  have  proved  profitable.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enlist  the  professors  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  evangelistic  preaching. 

WORCESTER  CENTRAL 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Babb,  Scribe 

(30  Churches,  13  replying) 

Unique  or  Special  Methods.  Clinton:  Thorough  organization  to  min- 
ister to  all  ages  and  conditions.  A  successful  boys'  brigade  of  sixty  mem- 
bers. Rutland:  A  woman's  union,  with  eight  neighborhood  circles, 
many  newly  interested.  Successful  evangelistic  meetings.  West  Boylston: 
An  annual  parish  dinner  (forty-four  consecutive  years)  bringing  back 
former  members.  Worcester  Central:  Home  libraries  after  the  Boston 
pattern.  Worcester  Memorial:  Saturday  evening  evangelistic  meeting, 
with  bulletin  board  and  transparency  invitation.  Worcester,  Adams 
Square:  Christian  Endeavor  reorganized  with  less  formal  pledge;  young 
people's  orchestra;   pastor's  help;    attendance  tripled. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement.  Several  pastors  interested  in  or  sympathetic 
with  it,  yet  holding  a  conservative  and  judicial  attitude;  others  adverse 
or  indifferent.  By  one  a  series  of  sermons  on  "  The  Gospel  for  Health." 
By  another,  in  preparation,  a  series  on  Witchcraft  and  Demoniacal  Pos- 
sessions, Faith  Cures,  Christian  Science,  Miracles,  Psychotherapeutics. 
Another  hails  it  as  a  "  tendency  to  a  forgotten  individualism  and  personal 
evangelism." 
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The  Brotherhood  Movement.  Clinton  has  a  Brotherhood  of  over  one 
hundred  members,  within  which  is  a  Bible  class  of  about  fifty.  Holdon 
has  a  men's  club  of  fifty,  in  the  Bible  class  of  which  are  some  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  enlisted.  Several  highly  approve,  though  having 
no  organization.  Opinions  given  are:  "  Of  tremendous  significance  to 
the  church  of  to-day";  "of  immense  importance  as  developing  latent 
power  ";  "  tending  to  save  many  from  a  merely  materialistic  connection 
with  the  church." 

Sunday  Services.  One  places  equal  emphasis  on  both  services;  another 
regards  the  morning  service  the  more  important.  One  church  has  the 
second  service  late  Sunday  afternoon;  another  has  a  children's  choir  at 
vesper  services.    . 

In  the  Sunday  evening  services  two  use  the  stereopticon  once  a  month  or 
oftener,  one  chiefly  for  missionary  lectures.  In  another  church  the  men's 
union  is  utilized;  in  another,  questions  from  the  people  are  collected  and 
answered.  In  Holden  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  xinite 
every  Sunday  evening,  and  once  a  month  the  men's  organizations  of  these 
churches  are  invited  as  special  guests. 

WORCESTER  NORTH 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Scribe 
(17  churches,  10  reporting) 

Population  of  this  conference  district,  36,200.  Ten  of  our  churches  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,000.  The  generally  negative  character  of  the  answers 
received  by  the  scribe  is,  therefore,  not  surprising.  Two  factors  seem  to 
militate  against  any  noteworthy  uniqueness  in  our  methods  of  work:  First, 
"  the  difficulty  of  departing  from  the  routine,  and  yet  keeping  in  the  path 
of  peace  ";  second,  "  a  dread  lest  new  methods  cannot  be  vitalized,"  one 
pastor  saying,  "  Some  churches  are  over-organized,  to  make  up,  seemingly, 
for  a  lack  to  be  met  alone  in  a  clear-cut  gospel." 

Our  ministers  seem  sympathetic  toward  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  but 
none  seem  disposed  to  rush  into  the  practice  of  psychotherapy. 

The  Brotherhood  Movement  has  not  yet  reached  our  smaller  churches. 
Some  pastors  feel  that  their  personal  influence  over  the  few  men  they  have 
may  measurably  take  its  place.  Athol  and  Baldwinsville  report  rewarding 
results.  Winchendon,  North  and  First,  are  united  in  a  Brotherhood  for 
the  town;  the  former  has  substituted  temporarily  lor  its  Sunday  evening 
service  an  informal  Brotherhood  conference,  at  which  practical  subjects 
are  discussed.  Several  fellowship  meetings  have  been  held,  promising,  if 
continued,  great  good. 

Special  features  are  these:  At  Temple  ton,  the  mid-week  meeting  made  a 
cottage  prayer  meeting,  with  good  results;  at  Athol,  the  Christian  En- 
deavor and  mid-week  meetings  combined;  at  Baldwinsville,  special  in- 
ducements to  children  to  attend  church,  and  projected  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs;  at  Petersham,  social  gatherings  for  cradle-roll  children  and  their 
mothers,  and  for  the  primary  department;  at  Royalston,  evenings  for 
boys  at  the  parsonage;  at  Westminster,  a  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  soci- 
ety, "  one  of  the  best  assets  of  the  church,  and  our  great  hope  for  the 
future."  A  good  degree  of  alertness  in  work  for  children  and  young  people 
is  thus  manifest. 

Taking  our  churches  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  is 
the  tendency  to  get  together.  We  are  getting  nearer  the  foreign  people  — 
witness  the  work  by  several  churches  with  the  Finns,  also  the  English 
schools  under  church  auspices  at  Gardner  and  Winchendon;  nearer  other 
Christian  bodies  —  witness  union  no-license  work,  union  meetings,  and  an 
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annual  pastor's  retreat  in  the  fall ;  nearer  each  other  as  churches,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  advisory  committee;  nearer  the  world-wide  work  of  our 
denomination,  —  witness  the  acceptance  of  the  Apportionment  Plan  at  a 
recent  meeting  representing  fourteen  of  our  seventeen  churches.  Not  only 
is  it  true,  as  George  MacDonald  says,  that  "  when  God  comes  to  man,  man 
looks  round  for  his  neighbor,"  but  also  true  that  this  is  one  sign  that  God 
has  come  to  him. 

WORCESTER  SOUTH 

Rev.  John  R.  Thurston,  Scribe 
(16  churches.     General  statement) 

There  has  been  a  loss  of  forty-four  in  membership,  but  ten  of  these 
became  part  ot  a  new  church  in  the  same  community. 

The  year  has  been  especially  marked  by  the  various  devices  for  organiz- 
ing the  work  of  the  churches  along  social  lines,  as  in  two  of  these  Brother- 
hoods have  been  formed,  one  of  forty-five  and  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  members.  No  special  line  of  work  has  as  yet  been  undertaken,  but 
many  not  usually  church  attendants  have  joined  them,  and  thus  the  feeling 
of  parish  fellowship  is  cultivated. 

In  several  churches  the  Apportionment  Plan  for  contributions  has  been 
adopted.  Some  churches  speak  of  a  falling  off  in  contributions  owing  to 
business  depression,  but  the  purpose  is  expressed  of  regaining  the  lost 
ground. 

Several  churches  have  large  numbers  of  foreigners  in  the  parish  and  are 
seeking  to  reach  them.  One  speaks  of  securing  a  goodly  number  of  them 
in  the  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

In  several  churches  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
leads  in  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  secures  a  good  attendance. 

The  reports  indicate  that  there  is  a  hearty  devotion,  and  a  purpose  to  do 
something  more  than  "  mark  time." 

There  is  no  lack  of  heart  or  hope. 

CONCLUSION 

We  tender  heartiest  thanks  to  the  conference  scribes  who  have  kindly 
helped  us  in  our  work. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  responses  given  by  pastors  or  others  to  the 
requests  of  the  scribes  for  information  as  to  methods  of  work  in  their  sev- 
eral conferences.  Yet  we  could  wish  that  the  number  of  these  replies  had 
been  larger.  The  difference  in  many  cases  between  the  number  of  churches 
and  the  answers  returned  hardly  does  due  honor,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  end 
in  view,  and  is  a  reason  for  regret. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  service  in  our 
churches,  which  cannot  be  tabulated  in  descriptive  statement,  constantly 
going  on  in  quiet,  unseen  ways.  We  are  impressed,  however,  with  the 
diversified  forms  of  work  which  we  are  permitted  to  see  through  the  medium 
of  these  reports,  as  if  looking  through  the  windows  of  a  factory,  with  its 
complex  machinery  in  full  movement. 

Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  visible  work  of  the  churches  is  kaleidoscopic, 
taking  continually  different  combinations,  often  of  singular  beauty,  yet  the 
same  in  its  divine  inspiration  and  intended  end. 
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The  reports  given  present  many  "  unique  or  special  methods  of  work," 
and  will  well  repay  the  careful  study  which  it  is  hoped,  for  their  own  merit, 
they  will  receive. 

And  to  such  study  various  features  of  encouragement,  both  in  the 
spiritual  and  in  the  more  secular  departments  of  Christian  activity,  will 
appear.  The  reports,  while  not  wanting  in  admonitory  suggestions,  shad- 
owed, it  may  be,  here  and  there,  yet  include  many  luminous  lines,  and 
give  ample  reason  for  optimistic  thought  with  regard  to  the  present  and 
future  efficiency  of  our  churches. 

Chief  and  central  in  all  human  agencies  is,  we  must  feel,  the  simple, 
direct  preaching  of  the  gospel.  God  still  manifests  his  Word  "  through 
preaching  "  (Authorized  Version),  or  "  in  the  message  "  (Revised  Version). 
With  all  the  different  methods  reported,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
evening  service,  we  are  glad,  therefore,  for  the  measure  in  which  this  agency 
is  still  retained  in  that  service. 

In  all  its  forms,  work  is  another  name  for  the  mission  and  success  of  our 
churches.  While,  as  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  its  motive  power  is  the  spirit  of 
God,  yet  the  "  wheels  "  which  represent  the  visible  progress  of  God's 
Kingdom,  and  are  evermore  necessary  to  it,  are  those  of  work, 
tireless,  joyous,  by  every  one;  taking,  chameleon-like,  the  color  of  time 
and  place.  Campbell  Morgan  truly  says,  in  substance,  "  The  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  crystallized  about  the  life  of  the  church,  not  the  life  of  the 
church  about  the  organization." 

Oh,  that  the  great  imperative  of  our  divine  Lord,  who  "  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary,"  might  come  in  resistless  impact  upon  all  our  churches! 
"  We  (Revised  Version)  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is 
day:  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

"And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  by  the  signs  that  followed." 

"  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  immoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  A.  TEWKSBURY,  Chairman. 
WILSON  R.  BUXTON,  Scribe. 
HENRY  A.  BARTON. 
JAMES  DAVIDSON  DINGWELL. 
CHARLES  E.  SWETT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MISSIONARY 
WORK 


Your  committee,  like  its  immediate  predecessors,  has  centered  its  work 
upon  the  apportionment  plan  of  the  National  Council. 

We  had  not  gone  far  in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  plan  before  we  found 
that,  while  it  had  met  with  support  in  some  conferences,  it  was  encounter- 
ing opposition  in  others.  It  had  met  with  widely  differing  receptions,  and 
at  first  we  were  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  Investigation,  however,  seemed 
to  prove  that  response  to  the  plan  had  been  favorable  in  those  conferences 
which  contain  a  fair  average  of  wealth  but  no  wealthy  individual  givers, 
while  opposition  had  developed  in  those  conferences,  a  number  of  whose 
wealthy  members  give  directly  to  the  treasuries  of  the  societies  in  answer 
to  special  appeals.  It  was  being  argued  that  these  occasional  gifts  were 
too  uncertain  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  normal  giving  in  any  specified 
group  of  churches.  It  was  argued  that  these  special  gifts  should  not  be 
included  in  that  "  average  benevolence  "  on  the  basis  of  which  appor- 
tionment is  figured. 

This  consideration  was  presented  to  the  national  advisory  committee. 
It  proved  that  the  national  committee  was,  on  its  own  initiative,  already 
considering  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  Massachusetts 
has  been  given  permission  to  subtract  from  the  Massachusetts  apportion- 
ment an  amount  not  yet  determined.  We  believe  that  this  adjustment 
will  relieve  the  difficulty  arising  about  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

Your  committee  foresaw  that,  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  permission 
just  spoken  of,  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  new  apportionment  to  the 
several  conferences.  Consequently,  we  have  withheld  the  apportionment 
figures  which  we  had  arranged  previously,  except  from  those  conferences 
which  have  made  special  request  for  them.  Without  doubt  our  successors, 
the  committee  of  1909-10,  will  be  able  to  furnish  stable  figures  to  all  the 
conferences  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Each  committee  is  free  to  construct  its  own  basis  of  apportionment  for 
the  several  churches  assigned  to  its  care.  It  is  probable  that  diverse 
methods  of  apportionment  will  be  pursued,  and  in  our  judgment  this  diver- 
sity is  to  be  tolerated.  The  method  suitable  to  one  conference  may  not 
suit  the  local  conditions  in  another  conference.  Where  the  churches  of  a 
conference  are  fairly  alike  in  their  character  and  circumstances,  "  average 
home  expenses  "  appear  to  make  the  best  basis  on  which  to  compute  ratios. 
We  are  happy  to  submit  the  method  of  apportionment  in  use  in  Worcester 
North  conference,  where  it  has  given  unusual  satisfaction.  This  schedule 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  attended  by  the  pastors  and  one  other  delegate 
from  each  church  in  the  conference. 
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APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  THE  CHURCHES  OF  WORCESTER 
NORTH  CONFERENCE 
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Your  committee  comes  to  the  end  of  its  work  with  an  increased  sense  of 
the  apportionment  plan's  importance.  Our  imperative  duty  is  to  be  loyal 
to  the  national  missionary  societies.  In  these  days  of  diverse  missionary 
appeals  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  loyal  to  the  old  societies  unless 
we  make  a  business  of  loyalty.  Every  church  should  be  able  to  say  to 
itself,  "  We  are  responsible  for  so-and-so-much  in  the  Congregational 
missionary  budget."  It  can  say  this,  if  it  will  adopt  the  apportionment 
plan. 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  the  annual  printed  statistics  of 
our  conferences,  repeated  in  the  printed  minutes  of  the  state  association, 
do  not  truly  represent  the  actual  gifts  to  the  societies.  The  provision  that 
a  church  treasurer,  in  filing  his  figures,  may  include  "  kindred  objects  " 
under  the  various  headings  of  American  Board,  Home  Missionary  Society, 
etc.,  opens  the  door  for  figures  which  are  thoroughly  misleading  to  unin- 
formed readers.  It  becomes  easy,  therefore,  for  a  church  to  delude  itself 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  loyalty  to  the  national  societies.  We  need  some 
system  in  the  state  and  conference  statistics  which  shall  show  what  amounts 
the  national  societies  actually 'receive  from  each  congregation.  Your  com- 
mittee abstains,  however,  from  suggesting  a  detailed  system. 

FRANK  R.  SHIPMAN,  Chairman. 

JOHN  J.  WALKER,  Secretary. 

JOHN  BARSTOW. 

WILLIAM  W.  JORDAN. 

FRANK  O.  WINSLOW. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE 


The  four  members  of  the  committee  who  were  present  at  New  Bedford 
one  year  ago  met  immediately  after  their  appointment  and  organized,  with 
the  choice  of  Rev.  John  L.  Sewall  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Bayard  E.  Harrison 
as  clerk,  deferring  further  plans  until  autumn.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Boston,  September  26,  the  committee  received  the  resignation  of  the  fifth 
appointee  of  the  Association,  whose  place  has  since  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Gardner,  of  Westfield.  At  the  September 
meeting  the  general  line  of  action  for  the  year's  activities  was  considered, 
and  on  December  2  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  Worcester. 
At  this  time  the  scope  of  our  activities  was  fully  discussed.  It  was  decided 
to  attempt  nothing  in  the  line  of  questionnaires;  it  was  also  felt  that  it  did 
not  lie  within  our  province  to  voice  the  consensus  Of  judgment  of  all  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts  upon  specific  measures  coming 
before  the  legislature,  unless  instructed  so  to  do.  The  committee  has  been 
represented  in  a  way  by  the  presence  of  ^one  of  its  members  during 
the  present  season  in  the  General  Court;  but  at  the  date  of  preparing 
this  report  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  complete  review  of  the  year's 
legislative  doings  as  regards  labor  laws. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  in  the 
constitution  or  by-laws  of  this  body,  we  have  adopted  the  following  under- 
standing of  our  work:-  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches  events  in 
the  industrial  world  which  throw  light  upon  our  social  questions ;  to  point 
out  indications  of  the  increase  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  industrial  field; 
to  note  the  facts  which  show  the  concern  of  the  churches,  both  for  the 
welfare  of  labor  and  for  justice  to  capital;  and  to  suggest  ways,  through 
legislation  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  churches  may  use  the  weight  of  their 
Christian  influence  in  right  directions. 

As  regards  efforts  to  inform  the  constituency  of  this  body  upon  note- 
worthy events  in  the  realm  of  our  investigations,  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning of  using  the  columns  of  The  Congregationalist,  through  the  courtesy 
of  its  editors,  for  this  purpose.  We  believe  that  this  channel  of  communica- 
tion may  with  wisdom  be  used  another  year  with  as  much  frequency  as  the 
subject  demands.  The  increased  attention  by  the  general  public  to  mat- 
ters within  the  province  of  this  committee  leads  us  to  urge  upon  our 
churches  their  great  opportunity  for  leadership  in  promoting  alike  the 
welfare  of  wage-earners  and  their  harmonious  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers. Some  churches  have  shown  a  most  gratifying  evidence  of  real 
interest  in  these  matters.  One  Boston  church  has  had  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  that  city  as  its  guests  at  a  Sunday  morning  service;  another  has 
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been  holding  evening  services  in  which  such  problems  as  child  labor,  immi- 
gration, and  socialism  have  been  discussed;  and  yet  another  church  has  had 
a  series  of  noon-day  conferences,  with  addresses  by  well-known  socialist 
leaders.  One  minister  in  Brockton  has  helped  to  shape  opinion  in  that 
labor  center  by  his  public  utterances  and  counsels  on  conditions  .in  that 
city.  In  one  of  our  towns  a  large  new  factory  was  dedicated  by  prayer; 
and  noonday  religious  services  for  the  employees  of  factories,  notably 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  Increasingly  our  ministers  seem  to  be  associating  them- 
selves with  the  local  labor  unions  as  fraternal  delegates,  and  by  this  friendly 
relation  are  helping  to  lead  aright  these  men  in  their  deliberations.  As 
regards  the  public  discussion  of  these  matters  on  any  open  forum  estab- 
lished by  our  churches,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  gratifying  a 
genuine  craving  for  utterance  which  is  often  telt*  among  working  people, 
but  it  is  important  to  be  sure  of  wise  and  masterful  leadership  on  such 
occasions  if  lasting  good  is  to  result. 

It  is  worth  the  special  attention  of  our  churches  to  observe  the  relation 
of  no-license  victories  upon  the  labor  unions  of  the  state.  When  employees 
of  the  saloon  have  thus  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  there  has  been 
a  strong  attempt  to  prejudice  all  labor  organizations  against  the  church, 
thus  touching  working  men  at  one  of  their  most  sensitive  points.  The, 
matter  of  Sunday  laws  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  church's  relation 
to  the  masses  of  workingmen.  In  all  our  efforts  to  keep  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Sunday  free  from  desecration  and  destruction,  we  must  not  forget 
the  growing  demand  for  physical  rest  after  a  week  of  confining  toil,  and 
must  avoid  the  impression  that  in  our  desire  to  safeguard  spiritual  uplift 
we  are  putting  unwarranted  restraint  upon  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor"air 
and  sunshine  which  those  who  are  confined  indoors  for  six  days  have  a  right 
to  seek  on  their  one  free  day  of  rest.  It  also  becomes  us  to  continue  to 
strive  earnestly  at  the  difficult  problem  of  securing  to  every  working  man 
one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven.  | 

The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  opportunity  which  churches 
and  ministers  have  to  show  tlfeir  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working 
people  by  reason  of  the  savings  bank  insurance  law  recently  enacted  in 
this  state.  This  movement  will  bring  great  benefit  to  wage-earners  if  they 
can  only  be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  it.  We  heartily  commend  the  study 
of  this  matter,  and  have  asked  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Association  to  have  this  subject  presented  by  some 
competent  authority.  We  are  also  glad  to  state  that  speakers  upon  this 
important  subject  can  be  secured  for  men's  clubs  and  other  organizations 
by  communicating  with  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League, 
161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

In  presenting  this  report  your  committee  would  emphasize  the  point, 
that  the  real  work  which  it  is  our  province  to  consider  and  discuss  must 
be  done  by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  pastors  and  members  of  our  churches 
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rather  than  by  passing  resolutions  at  mass  meetings.  We  would  also  sug- 
gest that  the  exact  scope  of  this  committee's  activities  be  defined  by  specific 
action  of  the  Association,  as  a  guide  to  its  activities  for  another  year.  The 
committee  would  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  a  full  member- 
ship from  the  start,  as  some  of  its  important  work  may  need  to  be  done 
in  the  summer  months;  and  in  this  connection  we  would  raise  the  question 
whether  a  nominating  committee  that  is  appointed  one  year  in  advance 
might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  direction. 

JOHN  L.  SEWALL. 

BAYARD  E.  HARRISON. 

ALBERT  H.   WHEELOCK. 

HARRY  W.  KIMBALL. 

CHARLES  M.  GARDNER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEE 


Your  committee  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  year  and  has  been 
represented  at  a  conference  of  no-license  workers  to  plan  for  temperance 
legislation. 

We  have  also  asked  the  scribes  of  the  various  conferences  to  cooperate 
with  the  temperance  forces  of  the  state  in  developing  and  bringing  to 
expression  the  sentiment  of  our  churches  on  temperance  measures  before 
the  legislature.  This  is  to  be  done  bypassing  on  promptly  to  the  pastors 
,  of  the  churches  such  appeals  as  may  be  recommended  by  this  committee. 
We  rejoice  at  the  advance  which  temperance  sentiment  is  making 
throughout  the  state  and  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  reports  which  come  to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  state  we 
regard  it  as  significant  that  wherever  the  law  is  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
enforced  the  vote  for  no-license  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  moral  is 
obvious:  The  Christian  people  must  get  behind  the  local  authorities  and 
push  for  law  enforcement,  and  then  commend  them  when  they  do  their 
duty. 

We  again  heartily  recommend  the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
ask  for  its  hearty  support. 

We  also  commend  the  work  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League,  especially  to 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  state. 

The  outlook  is  bright  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  press  forward  than  the  present. 

WILLIAM  R.  BIGELOW. 
ALLEN  A.  STOCKDALE. 
WILLIAM  M.  MACNAIR. 
FREDERICK  FOSDICK. 
CHARLES  H.  WASHBURN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GAMBLING 


Limited  as  its  labors  have  been,  the  Committee  on  Gambling  reports 
that  it  has  done  what  it  found  to  do. 

Through  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  Pro- 
tective League,  and  the  personal  interest  of  its  own  members,  your  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  fulfill  your  expectations  as  to  its  functions,  as  well  as 
your  distinct  assignments. 

/"So  tar  as  we  know,  not  one  bill  affecting  those  interests  about  which  this 
committee  is  chiefly  concerned  has  been  proposed  this  year  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  \  For  this  fact  we  are  grateful.  Perhaps  it  only 
means  that  the  forces  that  would  break  down  restrictions  in  the  interest 
of  social  and  personal  morality  have  turned  their  attention  temporarily 
in  other  directions. 

Last  year's  committee  closed  its  report  with  these  words: 

"  We  recommend  that  the  annual  reports  of  this  committee  in  the 
future,  if  the  committee  be  continued,  consist  of  detailed  studies  of  this 
and  kindred  matters,  especially  with  the  citation  of  authorities  and  litera- 
ture for  the  accurate  mastery  of  the  subject  by  our  ministers  and  laymen, 
with  the  correlated  matters  which  such  a  study  will  reveal." 

In  harmony  with  this  suggestion,  after  careful  inquiry,  we  report  that 
the  literature  of  gambling,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  scanty.  Be- 
sides, the  attention  of  the  people  has  long  been  turned  to  other  and  more 
patent  reform  needs,  and  the  covert  methods  of  the  gambling  fraternity 
has  still  further  tended  to  conceal  the  nature,  methods,  and  spirit  of  the 
gambling  vice.  Such  as  it  is,  there  is  much  literature  upon  this  general 
subject,  but  it  is  rather  old  and  does  not  meet  present  conditions. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  speculation  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV  of 
Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley's  "  Economics." 

We  especially  commend  the  efforts  of  the  editors  of  some  of  our  periodi- 
cals —  notably  Everybodi,  \i  Magazine  —  for  their  exposure  of  the  methods 
0-  stock  gambling. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  effort,  successful  now  in  several  quarters,  to 
bring  private  bridge  whist  under  the  gambling  laws  of  those  states  where 
gambling  for  money  stake  or  prize  is  under  legal  condemnation.  Immu- 
nity, or  other  special  privilege,  is  unfair  and  unwholesome.  I 
,  Should  necessity  arise,  we  expect  that  his  Excellency,  Governor  Draper, 
of  our  commonwealth,  will  use  the  state  law  to  express  the  moral  sentiment 
of  our  people,  already  embodied  in  legal  enactment,  against  race-track 
gambling  at  Readville  or  elsewhere  in  our  state.  J 

Your  committee  believes  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
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with  the  necessary  lack  this  year  of  specific  instances  of  our  own  efforts  to 
reduce  the  concrete  evils  of  gambling  in  our  borders,  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  set  before  you  clearly  two  facts: 

(1)  The  difference  between  morally  legitimate  business,  and  betting  and 
gambling.  > 

The  former  is  a  mutual  transaction,,  involving  beneficial  reciprocity; 
the  other  is  plain  spoliation,  the  moral  character  of  which  is  not  insured  by 
consent  in  advance  to  the  transaction.  Good  business  is  a  system  of  com- 
mercial exchange  so  that  each  may  have  the  help  of  all  the  rest,  and  thereby 
his  convenience  and  advantage  be  promoted.  It  is  a  system  ot  beneficence, 
and  not  of  robbery.  Business  as  a  scramble  or  as  an  order  of  might  gets 
on,  and  even  civilization  itself  lives  by  the  popular  conviction  that  it  is  a 
means  of  necessary  social  wellbeing.  Making  and  selling  things  that  are 
not  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  whether  by  adulteration,  poor  stock, 
or  poor  labor,  or  by  false  labeling,  is  both  lying  and  stealing.  It  is  indus- 
trial treason  and  death. 

(2)  The  extent,  the  burden,  and  the  menace  of  gambling  in  its  effect  upon 
the  total  life  of  the  people  should  often  receive  popular  attention  to-day. 

We  ask  you  to  review  certain  facts  brought  out  admirably  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Gambling  last  year.     Some  of  these  facts  were: 

"  The  matter  of  stock  gaming  and  the  misuse  of  stock  exchanges  for 
gambling  purposes  was  brought  into  the  foreground  of  public  thought  by 
the  recent  financial  panic,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  stock 
values  and  the  saving  of  the  credit  of  stock  gamblers  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  made  paramount  to  the  supplying  of  the  monetary 
needs  of  legitimate  business.  Tradesmen  and  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  every  description  engaged  in  legitimate  enterprises  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  fearful  hardships  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  which  in  many  cases  led  to  needless  bankruptcy,  because  the  New 
York  banks  preferred  to  take  care  of  the  gamblers  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  by  hoarding  money  for  the  needs  of  the  daily  gamble  of  that 
institution." 

"  The  magnitude  of  this  question  as  affecting  the  life  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  our  people  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  careful,  extended, 
and  attentive  study.  It  enters  into  the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  American 
life.  It  substitutes  for  the  old-time  maxims  of  fidelity,  sobriety,  economy, 
and  fair  dealing,  the  idea  of  chicanery,  chance,  financial  sleight-of-hand, 
and  almost  everything  but  the  orderly  methods  of  industry  and  faithful 
dealing  as  the  sources  of  success  and  usefulness  in  life."  —  Minutes, 
pages  60  and  65. 

These  plainly  and  honestly  expressed  sentiments  are  based  upon  the 
sober  words  of  Congressman  Hepburn,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 
"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  legitimate  transfers  of  stock;  no,  not  anywhere 
near  five  per  cent,"  and  upon  the  equally  suggestive  language  of  Mr.  Alfred 
O.  Crozier: 

"  It  is  claimed  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deals  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  purely  gambling  transactions;  members  of  that 
exchange  have  so  stated  to  me;   that  a  large  portion  are  '  wash  sales  '  in- 
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tended  to  deceive  the  public;  that  the  gambling  business  of  Wall  Street  is 
estimated  at  $30,000,000,000  annually,  four  times  the  value  of  all  the  crops 
of  the  entire  United  States ;  that  in  addition  to  ultimately  losing  all  money 
put  up  as  margins,  the  victims  are  charged  by  the  brokers  about  $200,000,- 
000  each  year  as  commissions  and  '  interest '  for  the  privilege  of  being 
deliberately  fleeced.  Because  this  ruinous  burden  falls  upon  the  entire 
country,  every  state  is  interested  in  the  correction  of  this  huge  evil."  — 
Ibid,  page  65. 

In  the  facts  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention,  we  believe  there  is 
grave  cause  for  reflection  and  action  on  the  part  of  every  honest  person 
among  us.  Clearer  thinking,  higher  ideals,  juster  purposes,  and  finer 
action  in  all  our  personal  and  social  life  are  imperative. 

We  Recommend 

1.  That  a  Committee  on  Gambling  be  continued. 

2.  That  this  committee  be  requested  in  its  reports  to  keep  our  constitu- 
ency informed  as  to  any  significant  efforts  made  elsewhere  to  stamp  out 
the  vice  of  gambling,  and 

3.  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Temperance,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee, 
together  with  the  heads  of  any  other  committees  of  similar  social  purpose 
that  may  be  appointed,  be  a  Committee  on  Moral  Legislation,  authorized 
to  represent  us  on  any  matters  of  social  welfare  at  legislative  hearings  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  elsewhere  as  may  be  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  W.  MERRICK,  Chairman. 

morris  h.  turk, 
william  shaw, 
thomas  k.  McAllister. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FEDERATION 
OF  CHURCHES 


The  progress  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches  is  well 
indicated  by  the  report  made  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  Country 
Life  Commission  February  9.  In  his  message  transmitting  the  report  to 
Congress  the  President  said,  "  One  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  must 
be  the  country  church,  and  I  invite  your  attention  to  what  the  commis- 
sion says  of  it."     We  quote  a  paragraph: 

"  In  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  North  the  tremendous  draw- 
back of  denominational  rivalry  is  fairly  well  recognized,  and  active  meas- 
ures for  church  federation  are  well  under  way.  This  does  not  mean  organic 
union.  It  means  cooperation  to  reach  and  influence  every  individual  in 
the  community.  It  means  that  '  some  church  is  to  be  responsible  for 
every  square  mile.'     When  a  community  is  overchurched,  it  means  giving 
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up  the  superfluous  churches.  When  a  church  is  needed,  it  means  a  friendly 
agreement  on  the  particular  church  to  be  placed  there.  This  movement 
for  federation  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  whole  religious  field,  be- 
cause it  does  not  attempt  to  break  down  denominational  standards  of 
thought  or  influence.  It  puts  the  emphasis  not  on  the  church  itself,  but 
on  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  church  for  all  men,  churched  or  unchurched. 
"  It  is  possible  that  not  all  parts  of  the  country  are  quite  ready  for  federa- 
tion, although  a  national  church  federation  movement  is  under  way.  But 
it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  diminu- 
tion of  sectarian  strife,  the  attempt  to  reach  the  whole  community  must 
become  the  guiding  principles  everywhere  if  the  rural  church  is  long  to 
retain  its  hold." 

This  utterance  of  specialists  who  have  covered  the  entire  country  in 
their  investigations  and  hearings  is  significant,  first,  because  of  its  em- 
phatic recognition  of  Federation  as  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the 
whole  religious  field  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rural  church; 
second,  because  of  its  recognition  of  the  leadership  of  New  England;  third, 
because  of  its  endorsement  of  the  principles  and  even  the  phrases  which 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  defined  the  scope  and  function  of  a  federation  in  these 
words,  "  The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches  is  a  joint  committee 
of  fourteen  denominations,  officially  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
all  the  facts  and  allying  all  the  factors,  in  order  to  overcome  our  over- 
lapping, our  overlooking  and  our  overorganizing." 

The  first  and  main  task  of  the  Federation  is  to  ascertain  facts.  This 
task  is  being  accomplished  as  rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  small  and 
uncertain  income  will  permit.  The  study  of  church  conditions  in  the 
hundred  smallest  towns  is  being  followed  up  by  the  location  of  every 
church,  by  town  and  subdivisions  from  denominational  reports,  verified 
by  local  correspondents.  The  returns  are  filed  by  counties.  The  results 
in  Barnstable  and  Berkshire,  the  survey  in  which  was  first  completed,  has 
been  given  to  the  public  press  and  attracted  immediate  attention.  In 
Barnstable  County  the  81  Protestant  and  10  Catholic  churches  actually 
give  a  church  for  every  295  inhabitants ;  and  of  the  former,  49  are  involved 
in  19  apparent  cases  of  overlapping,  making  30  superfluous  churches. 
The  ratio  of  774  to  each  of  its  127  churches  makes  Berkshire  County  seem 
in  comparison  only  reasonably  churched;  yet  even  here  there  are  14  cases 
of  apparent  duplication,  with  a  surplus  of  at  least  20  out  of  107  Protestant 
churches. 

This  will  illustrate  both  the  method  pursued  and  its  value.  When  the 
survey  of  the  state  is  complete,  the  summary  of  the  facts  must  rapidly  shape 
public  opinion,  and  the  file  of  cases  involving  all  denominations  will  make 
possible  the  equitable  adjustments  which  that  opinion  will  demand. 

The  Federation  is  not  permitting  itself  to  be  hurried  by  the  demand  for 
immediate  results.  Instead  of  concentrating  effort  on  a  few  glaring  cases 
of  overlapping  and  forcing  them  through,  thereby  perhaps  embittering 
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justment to  voluntary  response.  This  policy  is  succeeding.  In  many 
cases  correspondents  are  quietly  working  to  this  end.  The  denominational 
officials  are  in  sympathy,  none  more  so  than  our  own  Dr.  Emrich,  who  has 
welcomed  suggestions  and  advised  the  cutting  off  of  appropriations  to  hope- 
lessly competing  churches.  Moreover,  tangible  results  are  being  re- 
ported, as  in  the  case  of  the  Huntington  and  Russell  Baptist  churches, 
which  have  practicably  united  under  one  pastor,  while  the  community  of 
Littleville,  town  of  Chester,  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Huntington  Bap- 
tist Church,  has  come  under  the  wing  of  the  Chester  Center  Congregational 
Church.  The  similar  federation  of  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
churches  of  Assonet,  approved  by  a  majority  of  both,  with  only  three  votes 
against  it  in  the  Congregational,  is  simply  postponed,  and  wisely,  till  it 
can  be  done  with  practical  unanimity.  In  several  cases  we  regret  to  note 
the  overlapping  of  two  or  more  Congregational  churches  has  been  reported 
as  "  holding  the  situation  down."  But  we  are  the  more  grateful  to  report 
the  consolidation  of  three  such  churches  in  Newburyport  and  of  two 
in  Georgetown.  All  honor  should  be  given  to  the  pastors  who  laid  aside 
personal  interests  in  order  to  achieve  this  result. 

We  greatly  desire  to  emphasize  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  Federation, 
namely,  "  some  church  responsible  for  each  square  mile."  This,  the 
essence  of  the  cooperative  parish  plan,  seems  to  be  but  a  revival, 
adapted  to  our  modern  denominational  organization,  of  the  ideal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans.  Says  Dr.  Bacon  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Churches: 
The  Congregationalists,"  page  54:  "The  colony  was  resolved  not  to  lose 
any  good  that  could  be  saved  out  of  that  parochial  system  under  which  the 
England  of  their  time  was  divided  into  nine  thousand  parishes.  ...  It 
was  the  purpose  of  its  founders  that  every  church  should  have  its  well- 
defined  responsibility  for  every  soul  within  its  parish  bounds."  If  there 
were  space  we  could  report  remarkable  results  that  have  come  to  our 
Congregational  churches  from  the  use  of  such  "  responsibility  districts." 
The  full  results  can  come  only  when  there  is  a  general  effort  to  realize 
the  ideal  which  the  Federation  holds  up  before  the  churches  of  all 
denominations. 

Among  several  incidental  but  important  developments  may  be  noted 
the  successful  summer  school  tor  country  pastors,  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
Country  Church  League. 

In  view  of  these  results  from  the  meager  income  afforded  by  the  denom- 
inations, and  the  fact  that  this  is  but  the  beginning,  and  that  results  must 
be  cumulative,  your  committee  recommends  that  the  State  Association  of 
Massachusetts  continue  to  support  the  Federation,  first,  by  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  twelve  representatives  to  which  it  is  entitled;  and  second,  by 
the  reappropriation  of  the  quota  of  its  expenditures,  fifty  cents  per  church, 
or  $300  tor  the  year  1909-10,  with  the  understanding  that  the  question  of 
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continuing  such  annual  appropriation  as  part  of  the  Association  budget  be 
referred  to  the  churches  for  action  by  their  delegates  next  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JACOB  P.  BATES. 

THEODORE  E.  BUSFIELD. 

SAMUEL  C.  BUSHNELL. 

FRANK  G.  COOK. 

WILL  A.  DIETRICK. 

FREDERICK  E.  EMRICH. 

HENRY  H.  FRENCH. 

HARVEY  B.  GREENE. 

ALBERT  B.  LONG. 

ARTHUR  H.  LOWE. 

OSCAR  E.  MAURER. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  EVANGELISTIC  WORK 


The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  Massachusetts  from  the  evange- 
listic standpoint.  The  Chapman  meetings,  centering  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  and  directly  or  indirectly  inspiring  kindred  efforts  in  other 
cities  and  towns,  have  brought  into  great  prominence  this  form  of  aggres- 
sive Christianity. 

Surprising  features  have  been  the  support  the  movement  has  received 
from  the  press,  the  good  will  accorded  it  by  a  large  portion  of  the  non- 
evangelical  churches,  and  the  general  absence  of  opposition  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  extravagant  emotionalism  on  the  other.  Many  churches  have 
been  aroused  to  new  earnestness,  and  the  additions  to  church  membership 
this  year  probably  will  be  much  above  the  average.  Some  have  not  en- 
joyed the  methods  employed,  but  their  disapproval  has  not  been  more 
marked  than  that  frequently  felt  when  we  view  each  other's  methods  of 
church  work  in  other  lines. 

It  seems  plain  that  aggressive  evangelistic  campaigns  have  a  place  in 
modern  church  life,  and  that  the  majority  regard  them  as  occasionally 
desirable,  and  when  wisely  conducted  generally  fruitful  either  in  the  direct 
results  of  conversions  or  in  the  indirect  results  of  stimulating  individual 
believers  and  churches. 

This  committee,  in  anticipation  of  these  midwinter  campaigns,  sent  out 
last  summer  a  letter  to  the  conferences  of  the  state,  asking  them  to  place 
the  subject  of  "  evangelism  "  on  their  fall  programs.  A  good  portion  did 
so,  in  some  cases  calling  upon  members  of  this  committee  to  speak. 

In  the  autumn  to  the  churches  were  sent  two  lists,  one  of  those  willing 
to  serve  as  "  pastor-evangelists,"  and  the  other  of  publications  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  evangelism.  These  were  of  value  in  bringing  together  the  supply 
and  the  demand  and  were  factors  in  the  quickening  which  has  been  mani- 
.fest  in  so  many  parts  of  the  state. 

E.  H.  BYINGTON,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POLITY 


The  National  Council  of  1907  adopted  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  That  our  local  or  district  bodies  of  churches  and  ministers  be  uni- 
formly designated  "  associations/'  our  state  bodies  "  conferences,"  and 
our  national  organization,  as  at  present,  "  National  Council." 

II.  That  inasmuch  as  the  ministry  constitute  an  office  within  the  church, 
and  not  a  class  apart  from  or  above  the  church,  ministerial  standing  be 
vested  in  local  associations  of  churches,  which  should,  wherever  necessary, 
so  amend  their  constitutions  as  to  provide  for  ministerial  members  and  the 
custody  of  their  standing. 

III.  That  the  transfer  of  either  a  minister  or  a  church  from  one  local  as- 
sociation to  another  be  by  express  vote  of  the  dismissing  body,  and  not  be 
delegated  to  officials  empowered  to  act  between  meetings. 

IV.  That  a  minister  removing  from  the  bounds  of  one  local  association  to 
those  of  another  should  at  an  early  day  transfer  his  relation,  and  that  such 
constitutional  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  tenure  of  membership  as 
to  relieve  the  association  of  continued  responsibility  for  non-resident 
members. 

V.  That  the  approved  list  of  ministerial  members  and  churches  in  good 
standing  be  presented  by  each  local  association,  and  be  accepted  without 
modification  by  the  state  registrar  and  by  the  National  Council  secretary 
for  the  Year-Book. 

VI.  That  the  designations  "  p."  and  "  p.  c."  be  omitted  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  Year-Book,  and  that  pastors  installed  be  designated  by 
"  i.,"  and  pastors  recognized  by  "  r." 

VII.  That  larger  recognition  be  given  to  the" place  of  the  local  association 
of  churches  as  a  conciliar  body  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and 
national  organizations  in  the  interest  of  the  churches;  and  that,  in  view 
of  its  close  relation  to  the  churches  composing  it,  its  own  life  and  autonomy 
be  carefully  safeguarded  by  the  continuance  of  such  direct  representation 
as  now  obtains  in  the  constituted  membership  of  the  National  Council. 

VIII.  That  the  membership  of  a  state  conference  be  constituted  by 
representatives  of  all  such  churches  and  by  all  such  ministers  as  are  in 
good  standing  in  the  local  associations  of  the  state. 

IX.  That  the  local  association,  composed  of  churches  and  ministers, 
and  hence  thoroughly  representative  of  the  churches,  which  holds  both  licen- 
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sure  and  ministerial  standing,  be  also  the  agency  for  ordination,  the  ini- 
tiative always  to  be  taken  by  the  local  church. 

X.  That  the  state  organizations  become  legally  incorporated  bodies; 
and  that  under  a  general  superintendent  and  such  boards  as  they  may 
create,  and  acting  in  cooperation  with  committees  of  local  associations  and 
churches,  they  provide  for  and  direct  the  extension  of  church  work,  the 
planting  of  churches,  the  mutual  oversight  and  care  of  all  self-sustaining 
as  well  as  missionary  churches,  and  other  missionary  and  church  activities, 
to  the  end  that  closer  union  may  insure  greater  efficiency  without  curtailing 
local  independence. 

The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
acted  favorably  on  numbers  I,  III,  IV  of  the  above  recommendations,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  presented  by  your  Committee  on  Polity. 
(See  "  Minutes  "  for  1908,  pages  21,  72,  73.)  Numbers  II,  IX,  X  which 
your  committee  presented  to  the  Association  for  its  consideration,  were 
adopted.  ("  Minutes,"  pages  73,  20.) 

Numbers  V,  VI  are  already  in  force,  no  action  on  them  being  necessary 
by  your  body. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  Article  VII  in  the  following 
amended  form: 

VII.  That  larger  recognition  be  given  to  the  place  of  the  local  association 
of  churches  as  a  conciliar  body  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and 
national  organizations  in  the  interest  of  the  churches ;  guarding  the  auton- 
omy of  the  local  church  in  all  matters  calling  for  the  action  of  a  council 
according  to  the  historic  principle  of  Congregationalism. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  Article  VIII.  If  this 
article  be  adopted,  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  this  meeting  to 
amend  Article  V  of  the  Rules  of  the  General  Association  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  membership  of  this  body. 

Your  committee  suggest  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  be  instructed 
to  communicate  to  the  local  conferences  of  the  state  the  changes  in  polity 
adopted  and  recommended,  requesting  these  bodies  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  these  changes  effective. 

We  also  invite  your  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  by  your  body  for  the  most  effective  operation  of  Article 
X  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Council  Committee,  adopted 
last  year  by  the  Association. 

ALBERT  E.  DUNNING. 
CHARLES  F.  CARTER. 
WILLIAM  R.  CAMPBELL. 
JOHN  G.  TAYLOR. 
NICHOLAS  VAN  DER  PYL. 
ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON. 
HERBERT  A.  WILDER. 
CHARLES  A.  HOPKINS. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEN'S  CLUBS 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  held  at  New  Bedford 
May  19-21,  1908,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Men's 
Clubs,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  we 
organize  a  Massachusetts  Congregational  Brotherhood,"  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect: 

Mr.  V.  J.  Loring,  Wellesley  Hills;  Mr.  C.  A.  Gifford,  Dedham;  Mr.  A.  B. 
Chapin,  Holyoke;  Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy,  Quincy;  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd,  Dedham; 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bridgman,  Brookline;  Rev.  F.  E.  Ramsdell,  New  Bedford; 
Rev.  P.  T.  Farwell,  Wellesley  Hills;  Rev.  J.  S.  Voorhees,  Adams. 

The  committee  was  called  together  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
enlarged  and  organized  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Victor  J.  Loring;  secretary,  Parris  T.  Farwell. 

Committee  on  Constitution:  Victor  J.  Loring,  J.  T.  Stocking,  Frank  H. 
Noyes,  Clarence  A.  Vincent,  E.  H.  Rudd. 

Finance  Committee:  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  W.  B.  Plunkett,  William  Shaw. 

Nominating  Committee:  H.  A.  Bridgman,  Frederick  Fosdick,  T.  K.  Mc- 
Allister, Milton  E.  Daniels,  J.  S.  Voorhees. 

Press  and  Publishing  Committee:  Parris  T.  Farwell,  Herbert  A.  Barker, 
George  J.  Anderson. 

Committee  on  Program:  E.  N.  Hardy,  F.  E.  Ramsdell,  V.  J.  Loring,  W.  C. 
Rhoades,  John  G.  King. 

That  the  work  might  be  thoroughly  promoted,  circular  letters  were  sent 
to  every  Congregational  church  in  the  state,  announcing  the  date  and 
general  purposes  of  the  meeting  for  organization. 

Programs  also  were  widely  mailed  just  before  the  meeting  so  that  every 
Congregational  church  in  the  state,  and  in  addition  every  men's  organiza- 
tion connected  therewith,  was  fully  informed  of  the  proposed  movement 
and  meeting  for  organization  which  was  held  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Boston,  on 
Thursday,  November  19. 

The  attendance  and  interest  at  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  was 
most  encouraging.  Fifty-two  men's  organizations,  in  addition  to  thirty- 
six  churches,  sent  one  or  more  delegates,  numbering  in  all  over  two  hun- 
dred. The  representation  was  general,  the  eastern,  central  and  western 
sections  all  being  well  represented. 

The  Brotherhood  was  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution, 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  committee  by  Frank  H.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
Old  South  Club,  Boston,  as  follows: 

I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "  The  Congregational  Brotherhood 
of  Massachusetts." 

II 
Object 

The  object  of  this  Brotherhood  shall  be  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
men  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts,  to  unite  all  such 
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organizations  in  one  Brotherhood  so  that  they  may  labor  together  for  the 
enlistment  of  men  in  the  service  of  Christ  for  increased  efficiency  in  the 
local  church;  for  the  furtherance  of  social  righteousness  and  in  fellowship 
with  all  the  other  Christian  bodies;  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Ill 

Membership 

The  membership  of  this  Brotherhood  shall  consist  of  its  officers  and 
standing  committees  and  all  organizations  of  men  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Massachusetts  whose  duly  accredited  delegate  shall  subscribe  to 
this  constitution  and  pay  the  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00),  together 
with  any  organization  of  men  in  any  Congregational  church,  institution, 
association  or  conference  in  Massachusetts  whose  written  application, 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  the  enrollment  fee  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  is  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

IV 

Representation  and  Revenue 

(1)  Each  enrolled  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
state  convention  by  one  voting  delegate  and  one  additional  delegate  for 
each  fifty  (50)  members. 

(2)  A  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  delegate  shall  be 
paid  upon  enrollment  at  each  convention. 

V 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees 

(1)  The  officers  of  this  Brotherhood  shall  be  a  President,  two  (2)  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer  (the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, if  so  voted,  may  be  held  by  the  same  person),  and  one  director  from 
within  the  bounds  of  each  local  conference  of  Congregational  churches  in 
the  state  and  five  (5)  Directors  at  large. 

(2)  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting.  They 
shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  among  their  number  during  the 
year. 

(3)  The  officers  shall  at  their  first  meeting  after  election  appoint  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  three  (3)  members  each,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Bible  Classes. 

Committee  on  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 

Committee  on  Church  Activities. 

Committee  on  Good  Citizenship. 

Committee  on  Evangelistic  Work. 

(4)  The  term  of  office  for  all  officers  and  committees  shall  be  one  year 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  call  one  or  more  meetings  of  the 
members  during  each  year,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Brotherhood  as 
stated  in  Article  II,  to  secure  such  funds  as  may  be  needed  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  work,  and  to  arrange  for  the  Brotherhood  Convention. 

VI 

Convention 

The  Brotherhood  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year,  at  a  time  and  place  chosen  by  the  officers  unless  settled  by  the 
previous  convention. 
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VII 

Amendment 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  any  conven- 
tion. All  proposed  amendments  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Executive  Committee  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  convention 
in  which  action  is  taken. 

And  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President 
Victor  J.  Loring,  Esq.,  843  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents 
Arthur  B.  Chapin,  Holyoke;    Rev.  W.  W.  Jordan,  Clinton;    Rev.  J. 
Spencer  Voorhees,  Adams. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Barker,  9  Chestnut  Square,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Five  Directors  at  Large 
Paul  D.  Moody,  East  Northfield.         Rev.  P.  T.  Farwell, 
M.  E.  Daniels,  Northampton.  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Hardy,  Quincy.  T.  K.  McAllister,  Newtonville. 

Directors  from  the  Local  Conferences 
Andover,  Edward  F.  Carley,  First  Church,  Lowell. 
Barnstable,  Seba  A.  Holton,  Falmouth. 
Berkshire  North,  William  L.  Adam,  Pittsfield. 
Berkshire  South,  Augustus  R.  Smith,  Lee. 
Brookfield,  Henry  K.  Hyde,  Ware. 
Essex  North,  John  E.  Gale,  Haverhill. 
Essex  South,  Prof.  Francis  R.  Hathaway,  Salem. 
Franklin,  F.  A.  Rugg,  Greenfield. 
Hampden,  C.  A.  Brodeur,  Westfield. 
Hampshire,  Frank  N.  Look,  Florence. 
Hampshire  East, 

Mendon,  Fred  M.  Daniels,  Milford. 
Middlesex  South,  A.  W.  Robinson,  Natick. 
Middlesex  Union,  John  C.  Hull,  Leominster. 
Norfolk,  A.  L.  Copeland,  Brockton. 
Old  Colony,  Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  Marion. 
Pilgrim,  Rev.  W.  W.  Dornan,  Plymouth. 
Suffolk  North,  John  A.  Odiorne,  Central  Church,  Chelsea. 
Suffolk  South,  John  G.  King,  Pilgrim  Church,  Dorchester.  • 
Suffolk  West,  James  F.  Jackson,  Leyden  Church.  Brookline. 
Taunton,  Marcus  A.  Rhodes,  Taimton. 
Woburn,  Howard  W.  Poor,  Reading. 
Worcester  Central,  John  A.  Sherman,  Worcester. 
Worcester  North,  Dr.  F.  W.  Russell,  Winchendon. 
Worcester  South,  Appleton  P.  Williams,  Upton. 

A  discussion  of  the  theme  "  The  Problem  of  Men  and  the  Local  Church  " 
followed.     Brief  addresses  were  given  upon  "  Reaching  the  Unchurched 
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Men  "  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Boston;  "  Enlisting  Men  for  Service," 
Mr.  Minot  F.  Davis,  M.D.,  Boston;  "The  Brotherhood  in  the  Rural 
Church,"  Rev.  Christian  Groezinger,  Wareham;  "  Men  and  Church 
Finance,"  State  Treasurer  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  Holyoke;  "  Men  and  Church 
Membership,"  Mr.  William  Shaw,  Boston.  These  addresses  were  followed 
by  a  stimulating  open  forum  in  which  many  took  part.  The  time  was  all 
too  short,  but  the  discussion  served  to  bring  out  several  interesting  personal 
experiences. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  following  the  devotional  service,  conducted  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Rhoades,  of  Roxbury,  President  Loring  spoke  of  the  purpose 
and  work  of  the  new  Brotherhood.  Three  addresses  followed  upon  "  The 
Scope  and  Significance  of  the  Laymen's  Movements":  Mr.  J.  Campbell 
White,  secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  upon  "  The 
Genesis  of  the  Laymen's  Movement  ";  Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Main,  president  of  the 
National  Congregational  Brotherhood,  upon  "  The  Present  Status  and 
Possibilities  of  the  Laymen's  Movement  ";  Rev.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  upon  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Individual  and  Social  Ideal." 
As  in  the  morning  an  opportunity  was  given  for  discussion  after  the 
addresses,  and  several  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
and  narrate  personal  experiences  in  the  work  of  men's  clubs. 

The  delegates  present  were  especially  glad  to  see  and  welcome  Dr. 
J.  H.  T.  Main  and  Rev.  Frank  Dyer,  president  and  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Congregational  Brotherhood. 

Thus  our  instructions  have  been  carried  out  and  the  organization  of  the 
men's  clubs  perfected.  '  Evidence  accumulates  on  every  hand  of  the  wide 
interest  in  this  movement.  We  found  a  ready  response  to  our  action  and 
believe  that  under  wise  administration  this  movement  will  furnish  a  new 
vital  force  in  the  working  power  of  the  churches  of  the  state. 

It  is  now  for  the  men's  organizations  in  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  state  to  identify  themselves  with  the  State  Brotherhood  for  mutual 
advantage  and  service.  Any  organization  of  men  in  any  Congregational 
church,  institution,  association  or  conference  in  Massachusetts  is  invited 
to  forward  its  application,  with  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  the  enroll- 
ment fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00).  The  success  of  this  organization  will  depend 
upon  the  heartiness  of  the  response  to  this  invitation. 

VICTOR  J.  LORING. 

CHARLES  A.  GIFFORD. 

ARTHUR  B.  CHAPIN. 

EDWIN  N.  HARDY. 

EDWARD  H.  RUDD. 

HOWARD  A.  BRIDGMAN. 

F.  E.  RAMSDELL. 

PARRIS  T.  FARWELL. 

J.  SPENCER  VOORHEES. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   MORALS  AND   RURAL 
CONDITIONS 


The  Committee  on  Morals  and  Rural  Conditions  has  met  twice  in  Spring- 
field, once  to  determine  the  course  of  action,  and  again  to  consider  its 
report.  It  was  decided  to  limit  the  investigation  this  year  to  an  inquiry- 
concerning  remedial  agencies  in  the  rural  communities.  Twenty-five 
questions,  under  three  heads,  Population,  Industry  and  Social  Forces, 
were  prepared,  of  which  two  copies  were  sent  to  each  Congregational 
church  in  towns  of  less  than  three  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  entire  state. 
Of  217  such  towns,  179  contain  one  or  more  Congregational  churches.  We 
have  received  replies  from  69  of  these  179  towns,  distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of  Rural 

Number  of         Towns  containing  Number  of 

Rural                Congregational  Towns 

Counties                                        Towns                     Churches  Reporting 

Barnstable 12  8  4 

Berkshire 25  16  9 

Bristol 11  9  1 

Dukes 7  2  1 

Essex 16  15  4 

Franklin 23  20  9 

Hampden 15  12  5 

Hampshire 18  18  8 

Middlesex 26  25  10 

Norfolk 13  10  6 

Plymouth... 17  13  2 

Worcester 34  31  10 

217  179  69 

Throughout  this  report  the  rural  towns  are  those  containing  less  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Thirteen  reports  from  towns  of  over  three 
thousand  inhabitants  are  not  included  in  the  digest,  although  they  are  of 
the  same  general  purport  as  the  others.  Reports  from  three  towns  in 
which  there  is  no  Congregational  church  are  also  excluded.  The  field 
which  we  have  attempted  to  investigate  is  that  part  of  the  rural  area  of 
the  state  for  which  as  a  denomination  we  are  directly  responsible.  With 
the  exception  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties,  all  sections  of  the  state 
are  represented  with  approximate  fairness.  The  inclusion  of  the  eleven 
towns  having  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  has  not  materially 
altered  the  result.  The  limit  was  placed  somewhat  higher  than  is  custom- 
ary that  we  might  study  the  villages  as  well  as  the  farm  areas.  In  this 
selection  of  towns  the  census  of  1900  was  used. 
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From  these  69  towns  we  received  103  reports,  of  which  46  were  made  by 
laymen  and  57  by  ministers.  The  questions  were  sent  to  several  persons 
for  their  judgment  concerning  the  whole  field.  Rev.  S.  P.  Cook  replied 
for  Berkshire  County,  every  part  of  which  he  has  explored  in  his  missionary 
labors.  Dr.  F.  E.  Emrich  answered  for  the  state,  whose  home  missionary 
churches  he  knows  intimately.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  their  replies 
are  almost  identical  in  substance  with  the  digest  which  we  present. 

That  the  general  condition  may  be  better  understood,  we  present  the 
facts  concerning  depletion  and  growth  of  population  in  the  rural  towns  of 
the  state  from  1900  to  1905. 


Gain 
Number 

Loss 
Number 

Gain 
Population 

Loss  _ 
Population 

Towns  under  500 

14 

27 

278 

633 

Towns  500  to  1,000.  .. 
Towns  1,000  to  2,000  . 

19 
52 

35 
37 

1,926 
6,403 

1,686 
2,797 

Towns  2,000  to  3,000    . 

15 

18 

2,267 

1,847 

100  117  10,874  6,963 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  substantial  growth  in  the  rural  population 
as  a  whole;  that  the  number  of  depleted  towns  is  still  large,  and  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  smaller  towns  is  in  the  losing  Use.  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence  shows  that  about  half  of  the  rural  area  is  gaining  in  density 
of  population;  that  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  is  losing  its  people  only 
to  an  insignificant  degree ;  and  that  there  are  towns  in  considerable  number 
in  which  the  loss  is  still  so  serious  as  to  put  a  strain  upon  social  institutions. 

Digest  of  Replies  from  Sixty-Nine  Rural  Towns 
population 

1.  Is  there  a  noticeable  depletion  or  increase  of  -population  since  1900? 

No  noticeable  change,  60  per  cent  approximately  (of  towns). 

Increase,  20  per  cent  approximately. 

Depletion,  20  per  cent  approximately. 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  impression  of  observers.  The  replies  are 
in  striking  harmony  with  the  facts  previously  cited  from  the  census. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  gains  and  35  per  cent  of  losses  may  be  described  as 
insignificant;  these  added  to  20  per  cent  of  noticeable  changes  give  the 
45  per  cent  and  55  per  cent  of  growing  and  losing  towns  as  shown  by  the 
census.  We  may  conclude  with  reasonable  confidence  that  depletion  since 
1900  is  serious  and  significant  over  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  rural  area 
of  the  state,  and  that  this  loss  is  offset  by  more  than  equal  gains  in  another 
fifth  of  the  rural  area. 

2.  How  many  families  of  more  than  average  value  to  the  community  have  been 
removed  since  1900? 

8.  How  many  families  that  were  distinctly  inferior  have  been  removed  since 

1900? 

Of  28  replies  to  the  two  questions  with  exact  and  balanced  answers,  the 
total  showing  is  175  good  families  and  113  inferior  families  removed.     One 
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report  shows  6  regrettable  removals,  with  equally  valuable  families  taking 
the  houses  that  were  left,  and  the  departure  of  even  more  inferior  families 
whose  place  on  the  farms  is  happily  filled  by  better  families.  One  agricul- 
tural town  reports  6  good  families  gone  and  16  of  similar  value  added.  One 
report  denies  the  presence  in  the  town  of  a  single  distinctly  inferior  family. 
On  the  whole,  the  complaint  of  the  loss  of  good  families  is  less  than  would 
be  expected,  and  the  towns  seem  to  be  purged  to  a  helpful  degree  of  their 
inferior  families. 
Jf..  Are  the  good  families  now  sufficient  for  leadership? 

Yes,  85;  no,  8;  blank  or  qualified  affirmative,  10. 

Ten  per  cent  will  cover  negative  replies. 

5.  Is  there  a  lower  class  that  is  distinctly  vicious  or  thriftless? 

No,  82. 
Some  of  the  remainder  give  more  or  less  qualified  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    Replies  that  there  are  such  individuals  but  no  such  class  are  counted 
as  negative. 

6.  Is  there  an  influx  of  foreigners  that  is  distinctly  menacing? 

Yes,  6;  no,  73;  blank,  3;  an  influx  but  not  menacing,  21. 

INDUSTRY 

7.  Does  farming  afford  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  industrious  and  thrifty 
families? 

Yes,  84;  no,  10;   qualified,  3;   no  farming  in  town,  6. 

8.  Are  farmers  progressive  in  their  methods? 

Yes,  39;  no,  6;  blank,  3. 
All  others  say  that  they  are  progressive  to  some  extent,  or  that  a  paut 
are  progressive. 

9.  Is  there  a  considerable  increase  of  prosperity  from  lumbering,  manufac- 
turing, earing  for  summer  visitors,  or  other  local  industries? 

The  answers  reveal  extensive  and  varied  sources  of  prosperity  besides 
farming  in  more  than  half  of  the  towns.  Some  of  the  twenty-five  negative 
answers  evidently  mean  that  there  is  no  increase  as  compared  with  former 
periods. 

10.  Is  the  industrial  condition  improving?  j 

Yes,  27;  no,  33. 
The  others  give  a  qualified  reply,  many  being  more  or  less  favorable. 
The  reports  do  not  indicate  any  special  stress. 

SOCIAL   FORCES 

11.  Is  the  village  more  important  than  the  aggregate  of  farm  households? 

Yes,  44;  no,  49;  equal,  6;  blank,  4. 

12.  Are  fraternal  organizations  helpful  to  the  higher  life  of  the  community? 

Yes,  60;  no,  16;  doubtful,  13;  no  organization,  11;  blank,  3. 
The  grange  is  mentioned  16  times  here  and  somewhat  elsewhere,  show- 
ing its  great  relative  importance  and  favor,  although  there  are  4  condem- 
nations and  1  doubtful  judgment. 
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18.  Is  there  a  considerable  class  outside  of  all  socicd  organizations  including 
the  church? 

Yes,  52;  no,  48-;  blank,  3. 
14-  Is  there  any  development  of  a  gang  spirit  for  evil  in  this  class? 

Yes,  6;  to  a  slight  degree,  4.     Others  do  not  answer  or  say  no. 

15.  Are  the  schools  efficient  and  progressive? 

Negative  and  qualified  answers  would  not  aggregate  10  per  cent. 

16.  What  churches  are  within  the  borders  of  the  town? 

Approximately  3  churches  on  an  average  in  each  town. 

A  Catholic  church  in  approximately  one  third  of  the  towns. 
If  there  were  one  church  in  each  town  and  an  additional  church  for  each 
one  thousand  or  major  fraction  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  the  number 
would  be  reduced  approximately  one-half.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  often  distinct  villages  should  have  churches  of  their  own. 

17.  Is  the  financial  support  of  the  churches  difficult? 

Two-thirds  confess  to  more  or  less  difficulty  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  of  the  churches  in  the  town.  There  is  an  evident  connection 
between  the  number  of  churches  and  the  ability  to  support  them.  In  a 
few  cases  it  is  stated  that  support  is  not  difficult  because  it  is  so  meager. 

18.  Do    the    churches  efficiently  inculcate    the    economic    virtues  —  industry, 
sobriety,  foresight,  thrift,  and  mutual  helpfulness? 

The  replies  indicate  a  decided  practical  tendency  in  the  churches,  but 
many  hesitate  to  give  an  unqualified  answer.  On  the  whole,  the  state- 
ments are  both  modest  and  reassuring,  with  clear  indications  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  point  in  question. 

19.  Do  the  churches  interpret  and  advocate  the  higher  life  of  the  community 
with  reasonable  interest? 

Replies  are  similar  to  those  given  to  the  preceding  question. 

20.  Do  the  churches  canvass  their  common  field  so  that  cdl  families  are  known 
to  be  under  the  care  of  some  church? 

The  formal  canvass  is  not  often  mentioned.  About  two-thirds  seem  able 
to  classify  and  look  after  all  families.  There  are  many  cases  of  notable 
faithfulness.  The  import  of  the  comparatively  few  negative  answers  is 
not  always  clear.  On  the  whole,  pastoral  visiting  is  shown  to  be  general 
and  thorough. 

21.  Is  the  spiritual  care  of  such  families  diligently  prosecuted? 

There  are  distinct  intimations  that  laymen  are  not  generally  active  or 
efficient  in  this  service.  There  are  some  notable  records  of  pastoral  faith- 
fulness. Often  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  make  any  assertion 
in  a  matter  so  personal. 

22.  What  special  agency  other  than  those  named. is  operative? 

The  following  are  mentioned  one  or  more  times:  Library,  reading  room, 
lectures,  literary  and  historical  societies;  neighborhood  meetings,  tent 
meetings,  free  transportation  to  church;  distribution  of  religious  litera- 
ture, home  department  of  Sunday-school;  clubs  for  men,  young  people, 
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boys  and  girls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  II.;  temperance,   good   citizenship, 
improvement  and  choral   societies;   town  officials  who  enforce   law   and 
order;    evening  schools  for  Poles;   rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  telephone 
service,  influence  of  nature. 
23.  What  new  remedial  agency  do  you  think  would  be  effective  in  the  adverse 

conditions  herein  set  forth? 

There  is  repeated  mention  of  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  standard  ac- 
tivities of  the  church  and  a  higher  development  of  the  civic  virtues. 
There  is  a  call  for  fruit  culture,  forestry  and  modern  farming  and  dairying. 
There  is  a  desire  that  church  members  should  assert  themselves  in  town, 
social  and  fraternal  affairs;  that  sons  of  the  town  should  return  with  lib- 
eral gifts  and  expenditures  of  money;  that  the  New  England  stock  should 
increase;  that  neighboring  churches  should  be  fraternal;  that  summer 
visitors  should  observe  the  Sabbath;  that  churches  should  unite;  that 
there  should  be  a  second  deluge.  Institutional  suggestions  are  limited  to 
the  county  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  gymnasium,  a  social 
settlement.  And  there  is  one  advocate  for  the  deaconness  and  one  for  the 
Kentucky  night  rider 
2J,..  From  all  the  conditions  and  facts  known  to  you,  do  you  judge  that  the 

community  as  a  whole  is  retrograding  or  advancing? 

Retrograding,  16;  standing  still,  31;  advancing,  56. 
25.  Is  there  a  neighborhood  three  or  four  miles  from  any  church  which  is 

decadent? 

Sixteen  such  neighborhoods  are  reported,  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  families. 

Absolute  accuracy  in  such  a  tabulation  as  this  is  impossible,  and  of 
course  the  local  color  disappears  altogether.  The  deviation  in  this  digest 
from  the  tortuous  line  of  truth  through  these  reports  is  rather  more  to  the 
pessimistic  side  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  slightly  presented  that  it  has 
seemed  fair  in  cases  of  doubtful  statement  to  favor  the  minority.  The 
reports  as  a  whole  are  overwhelmingly  hopeful.  The  way  in  which  our 
correspondents  line  up  to  declare  that  the  good  families  are  sufficient  for 
leadership;  that  there  is  no  vicious  class  and  no  decadent  neighborhood 
in  the  town;  that  farming  pays  and  that  schools  are  efficient;  that  the 
foreigner  is  not  a  menace;  that  the  churches  are  practical  and  vital,  should 
inspire  confidence  in  the  rural  situation.  We  can  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  representative  character  of  our  correspondents.  We  have  sought 
carefully  for  indications  that  the  sixty-nine  towns  are  unlike  those  which 
failed  to  report.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  of  all  grades  and  characters,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  complete  reports  from  all  the  rural  towns 
would  follow  the  lines  here  laid  down.  If  we  had  expressed  our  own  judg- 
ment in  these  terms,  we  should  not  expect  to  be  believed.  The  composite 
testimony  of  one  hundred  and  three  witnesses  is  a  shout  of  defiance  to  the 
pessimist  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
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We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  truthfulness  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  described  evil  conditions.  No  community  is  free  from  evil,  and 
here  and  there  it  lurks  ominously.  The  few  are  not  outvoted  by  the  many, 
so  that  it  is  settled  that  the  minority  is  mistaken.  All  have  sought  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  the  good  and  the  bad  have  their  rightful  recognition.  Al- 
though there  is  more  of  encouragement  than  of  disheartenment,  we  are 
not  yet  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  millennium.  All  that  we  claim  is  that  there 
is  a  fighting  chance  to  save  the  rural  communities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  the  fighting  line,  so  far  as  we  have  felt  its  temper,  is  brave  and 
lighthearted  to  a  surprising  degree.  And  these  optimists  are  seasoned 
veterans  who  have  felt  the  stress  of  trying  decades,  and  not  raw  recruits 
rashly  facing  the  first  skirmish  of  the  war.  To  such  men  we  must  hearken, 
and  if  they  contradict  a  popular  impression,  we  must  heed  the  resident 
and  the  worker  rather  than  the  itinerant  and  news  vender. 

Clearly  the  call  is  for  a  readjustment  of  forces  and  institutions  that  they 
may  serve  the  new  day.  We  believe  that  the  Church  should  catch  the 
mood  of  progress  and  go  into  the  new  era  to  live  and  work  in  hope,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  there  are  serious  defects  in  our  inherited  ecclesiasticism, 
which  are  nowhere  so  glaring  and  so  baneful  as  in  the  rural  communities. 
We  venture  to  make  three  definite  recommendations. 

We  think  that  there  is  need  of  some  form  of  superintendence  over  the 
smaller  churches  in  addition  to  that  exercised  efficiently  by  our  Home 
Missionary  Society.  We  find  in  the  state  68  churchess  of  less  than  forty 
resident  members  each.  Of  these,  36  are  not  aided  by  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  cannot  be  directed  in  any  manner  by  its  officers.  Of  these 
36  churches,  18  are  in  towns  in  which  there  is  no  other  Congregational 
church.  Twenty-two  of  these  unaided  churches  are  endowed  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $86,920,  or  an  average  amount  of  $3,950.  The  church 
property  other  than  invested  funds  of  the  36  self-supporting  churches 
amounts  to  $163,250.  The  usefulness  of  these  endowments  is  emphatically 
declared  by  their  ability  to  maintain  their  work  without  Home  Missionary 
aid.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  large  properties,  as  well  as  important 
religious  and  community  interests,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  organiza- 
tions reporting  an  average  resident  membership  of  23,  we  are  constrained 
to  point  out  that  such  small  denominational  units  are  too  weak  and 
changeable  for  security  and  efficiency.  Since  the  denomination  must  come 
to  the  rescue  in  case  of  loss  of  funds  or  failure  in  the  work,  it  has  an  im- 
portant interest  in  this  situation.  It  has,  therefore,  a  certain  limited  right 
of  oversight  in  equity,  if  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  churches  to  accept 
advice.  We  suggest  that  there  is  need  of  some  form  of  superintendence 
for  the  small,  self-supporting  churches,  and  we  recommend  that  the  facts 
here'cited  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Polity  for  careful  consideration. 

It  is  our  judgment,  also,  that  Massachusetts  suffers  to  an  unusual  degree 
from  sectarian  division  of  communities,  which  is  further  complicated  by 
the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  villages.     The  facts  elsewhere  summa- 
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rized  concerning  the  number  of  churches  and  the  changes  of  population 
prove  the  urgent  need  of  radical  readjustment.  This  better  organization, 
we  believe,  must  be  fostered  by  the  denomination  and  not  left  to  local  ini- 
tiative. We  heartily  endorse  the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  as 
a  sane  and  practical  and  promising  movement  in  social  and  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Cooperation  with  Other  Denominations  be  instructed  to 
promote  the  movement  toward  local  unity  in  every  practicable  way. 

And  finally  we  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  community  church 
which  shall  be  the  heart  of  the  movement  for  rural  progress.  One  member 
of  our  committee,  bearing  witness  from  an  experience  of  almost  a  third  of 
a  century  as  pastor  in  a  town  of  one  Protestant  church,  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  end  of  church  work  is  not  merely  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the 
individual  soul:  it  should  also  conserve,  elevate  and  purify  the  organic 
life.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  come,  not  only  must  the  individual  be 
made  perfect:  the  perfect  society  must  be  attained  also.  To  this  end,  one 
aim  of  church  work  should  be  to  bring  every  neighborhood,  every  family, 
every  single  soul  into  touch  with  the  common  life.  Isolation  is  a  peril  of 
rural  conditions.  For  this  reason  good  roads  are  advocated,  and  tele- 
phones, and  rural  postal  delivery,  and  libraries,  and  centralized  schools. 
The  remotest  district  must  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  great  cen- 
ters of  population  and  join  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity  to  better 
things.  The  Church  should  not  regard  other  organizations  created  to 
minister  to  the  common  life  with  jealousy  or  distrust.  Social,  literary, 
fraternal  organizations,  outside  of  the  church,  are  not  necessarily  antagon- 
istic to  the  work  of  the  church.  They  may  be  made  the  stanch  allies  of 
the  church;  the  Christian  spirit  may  be  carried  into  them  all.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  efforts  of  young  people  to  find  entertainment  and 
the  boys  and  girls  to  secure  sports.  The  province  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
suppress  these  tendencies,  but  direct  and  purify  and  leaven  their  spirit. 
We  believe  that  an  extended  study  of  rural  spiritual  and  moral  conditions 
will  show  that  a  small  town  is  in  a  healthier  condition  with  one  church  plus 
several  such  secular  organizations  than  the  same  town  would  be  with  two 
or  more  churches.  Even  if  a  multiplication  of  churches  increases  the 
amount  of  work  secured,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  the  real  good  it  accomplishes.  If  several  churches  engage  in  it,  it 
must,  in  a  sense,  be  competitive  and  divisive  work.  Is  such  work  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  in  the  best  way  the  Christian  spirit?  Can  its  influence  be  so 
winsome,  so  honorable  to  the  Master,  so  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  — 
in  righteousness,  in  love,  in  peace,  in  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost?  " 

We  commend  the  report  of  "  the  Country  Life  Commission  "  to  general 
attention  and  interest.  We  are  grateful  for  its  recognition  of  the  Church  as 
the  central  social  institution  in  the  rural  community,  and  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  advocacy  of  such  training  for  ministers  as  shall  fit  them  to  be 
wise  leaders  of  communities.     We  believe  that  the  Church  should  accept 
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the  social  responsibility  which  it  is  entreated  to  undertake.  We  have 
great  hope  that  if  the  churches  earnestly  endeavor  to  readjust  their  organ- 
ization to  the  new  industrial  and  social  conditions,  young  men  will  feel  the 
stronger  appeal  of  the  ministry,  so  that  recruiting  its  ranks  will  be  less 
difficult.  The  small  churches  dividing  a  community,  consuming  its  re- 
sources without  offering  proper  compensation  to  their  ministers,  ineffective 
in  method,  often  broken  in  spirit,  lacking  even  the  zeal  of  controversy, 
may  indeed  present  the  appeal  to  self-sacrifice,  but  never  can  we  have  the 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  until  we  offer  them  a  task 
worthy  of  their  powers  and  call  them  to  a  service  that  is  adapted  to  the 
spirit  and  the  movements  of  their  own  age.  Have  not  the  ministers  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  the  right  to  opportunity  such  as  was  accorded  their 
predecessors  who  were  leaders  of  communities  in  the  earlier  period  when 
the  foundations  of  New  England  were  laid?  A  community  church,  foster- 
ing industry,  guiding  social  organization,  inciting  and  directing  education, 
molding  the  mind  and  character  of  a  people  and  bringing  all  into  one 
joyous  brotherhood  —  this  is  not  an  invention  of  our  modern  social  engi- 
neers; it  is  the  typical  church  of  our  fathers,  which  we  do  well  to  re-estab- 
lish in  sorrow  for  our  follies  and  penitence  for  our  sins. 

We  see  no  further  need  of  a  committee  of  exploration;  not  the  facts,  but 
methods  are  now  to  be  sought.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Committee  on  Morals  and  Rural  Conditions  be  discontinued,  and  that  a 
Committee  on  Rural  Readjustment  be  appointed,  which  shall  study  the 
movement  for  rural  progress,  cooperate  with  its  leaders,  and  represent  the 
General  Association  of  our  churches  in  such  conferences  as  may  be  called 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  community  church. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  our  strong  impression 
of  the  vitality  of  the  rural  churches  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  our 
sympathy  with  such  as  have  suffered  sore  trials,  and  our  appreciation  of 
those  faithful  ministers  who  seek  out  every  family,  know  every  child,  and 
instruct  and  nurture  and  admonish  as  men  responsible  for  the  cure  of  souls. 
While  such  ministers  and  such  churches,  toiling  in  secret,  do  their  renewing 
work,  whatever  may  be  the  loss  from  ill  adjustment,  the  Commonwealth 
will  cleave  to  righteousness  and  the  people  will  find  God. 

WILBERT  L.  ANDERSON. 

ROBERT  M.  WOODS. 

GEORGE  A.  ANDREWS. 

FRANK  E.  BUTLER. 

JAMES  E.  GREGG. 
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THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    AS    AN    EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


The  most  vital  work  of  a  church  is  the  religious  education  of  its  children 
and  young  people  and  the  training  of  them  into  Christian  service. 

Religious  education  cannot,  at  present,  be  given  in  the  public  schools; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  entered  upon  with  even  more  thoroughness  by  the 
church.  It  is  to  the  Sunday-school  and  the  home  that  we  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  religious  education. 

Some  radical  changes  are  demanded  to  make  this  education  and  training 
effective.  A  recent  article  in  a  leading  educational  magazine  puts  this 
matter  in  a  strong  light: 

"  The  conditions  under  which  Sunday-school  work  is  done  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  attain  to  anything  above  a  low  standard  of  achieve- 
ment. The  new  education  has  hardly  touched  the  Sunday-school  except 
in  the  most  superficial  way,  and  all  of  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  energy 
and  ability  and  consecration  to  the  work  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of 
workers  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Only  an  intelligent  application  of 
the  proper  means  to  the  proper  ends  is  lacking." 

Some  have  thought  that  to  run  in  the  direction  of  education  is  to  turn 
aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday-school;  but  a  recent  editorial 
in  a  prominent  Sunday-school  periodical  concludes  by  saying: 

"  It  follows  that  the  educational  aim  does  not  invalidate  the  evangelistic 
aim  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  some  may  suppose,  —  it  completes  it." 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  these  changes  can  be  made  suddenly,  but  they 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  with  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  details  of  administration.  Some  schools  are  now  carrying  out  some  of 
the  features  and  they  should  serve  as  examples  to  all  schools.  There  is 
nothing  recommended  which  cannot  in  time  be  done  in  any  school. 

The  first  and  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  graded  course  of  study 
that  is  adapted  to  the  stages  of  mental  and  spiritual  development,  and  of  such 
continuity  that  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its  teachings  will 
result. 

Such  a  course  implies  a  set  of  Bible  text-books,  written  in  Bible  language, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  supplementary  material  of  permanent  value  in 
place  of  lesson  helps.  None  of  the  prominent  courses  now  in  general  use 
meets  the  requirements. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  should  include: 

1.  Abundant  memory  selections.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  this  element  of  instruction.  It  should  consist  not  only  of  the  few 
standard  selections  now  used,  but  also  of    a  continuous  memorizing  of 
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sections  of  the  Bible.  Here  is  a  library  of  spiritual  literature  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  and  defence  in  all  the  experiences  of  life  if  stored  in  the 
memory  at  the  age  when  it  is  easy  to  do  it. 

2.  Nature  lessons  based  on  the  biblical  idea  of  nature  as  a  revelation  of 
God's  wonderful  power,  care  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

3.  Bible  biography  with  its  great  lessons.  Beginning  with  the  lives  of 
children,  it  should  develop  through  deeds  of  achievement  into  complete 
stories  of  the  great  characters,  in  such  an  order  as  to  prepare  directly  for 
Bible  history. 

4.  Bible  history  in  its  continuity,  expanding  into  simple  church  history, 
showing  God's  gradual  revelation  of  himself  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
Associated  with  this  history  should  be  the  related  geography  and  biography. 

5.  Bible  literature,  the  finest  in  the  world,  in  its  historic  setting,  with  its 
great  ideals  and  profound  truths,  expanding  into  related  spiritual  litera- 
ture. 

6.  Associated  with  each  of  these  groups  should  be  taught  the  best  illus- 
trations of  the  exemplification  of  Bible  teachings  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  call  for  such  a  course  is  imperative,  but  it  must  be  evolved  through 
actual  trial  in  order  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

The  second  need  is  such  a  modification  of  organization  as  will  give  suffi- 
cient time  to  adequately  accomplish  a  religious  education.  This  means  (1) 
a  division  of  the  school  into  large  groups,  similar  to  school  grades,  for  study 
purposes  and  general  teaching;  (2)  a  further  subdivision  into  small  classes 
for  recitation  and  hand  work;  (3)  a  much  larger  portion  of  Sunday  devoted 
to  religious  education  than  is  at  present  given  to  it. 

Reliance  on  home  study  by  children  and  many  youth  will  be  a  failure; 
hence  the  plan  used  by  the  public  schools  seems  to  be  the  only  reliance  for 
that  faithful  preparation  which  can  produce  results.  Supplementary 
hand  work  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  performance  at  home,  and  in  the 
best  homes  the  other  forms  of  preparation  will  gradually  increase. 

The  third  need  is  a  more  rational  method  of  instruction. 

Two  serious  faults  now  prevail:  (1)  The  teachers  are  active  while  the 
children  are  passive,  receiving  what  is  being  poured  out  at  them.  This 
isn't  education,  and  the  resulting  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  the  natural 
product  oi  the  method.  (2)  Teachers  are  trying  to  use  an  undigested  mass 
of  lesson  helps,  some  of  which  are  pedagogical,  but  more  of  which  are  un- 
pedagogical.  The  proof  of  this  weakness  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  quar- 
terlies are  at  once  thrown  away  after  use  and  a  new  set  is  required  for  the 
next  treatment  of  the  same  topic. 

The  requirements  for  good  teaching  are  (1)  an  assignment  of  the  lesson 
adapted  to  the  child,  with  the  opportunity  for  study  under  right  conditions; 

(2)  a  form  of  class  recitation  that  makes  the  pupil  active  and  responsible; 

(3)  abundant  means  for  hand  work;  (4)  an  opportunity  for  the  dramatic 
representation  of  great  events  in  biography  and  history. 

A  fourth  need  is  a  plan  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  by  each  church. 

1.  The  pastor,  because  of  his  training  and  position,  should  be  the  leader 
and  guide  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Sunday-school,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  often  the  case.     A  well-organized  course  of  Bible  study 
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planned  by  him  and  executed  under  his  supervision  would  do  much  towards 
decreasing  the  sad  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  gradiiates  of  our  Sunday- 
schools. 

2.  The  Sunday-school  should  be  self-perpetuating  in  its  corps  of  teachers. 
Young  Christians  who  have  gone  through  a  well-organized  course  of  Bible 
study  in  the  church  should  then  receive  the  training  under  the  pastor's 
supervision  that  will  enable  them  to  act  as  assistants  in  classes  and  later 
to  become  regular  teachers. 

3.  Taking  for  granted  a  consecrated  spirit,  the  special  training  needed 
for  Sunday-school  teachers  is  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  An  organized  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  pastor,  or  some  other 
expert  under  his  supervision,  should  be  best  able  to  give  this  to  his  teachers. 
Instruction  in  rhe  use  of  a  Bible  text-book  is  of  great  value  to  all  teachers. 

(2)  Some  appreciation  of  the  stages  in  child  development,  so  as  to  know 
the  form  of  biblical  and  spiritual  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people. 

(3)  The  best  use  of  available  means  for  developing  self-activity  in  the 
minds  of  children  during  the  Sunday-school  hour. 

A  fifth  need  is  a  closer  coordination  of  the  religious  education  of  the  Sunday- 
school  with  the  activities  of  the  organizations  of  the  young  people.  The  organi- 
zations should  grow  out  of  the  Sunday-school  and  also  be  an  integral  part 
of  it.  Much  of  the  religious  service  can  be  directly  connected  with  or  de- 
rived from  the  Sunday-school  work  with  an  abundance  of  the  devotional 
element  and  of  charitable  activities.  As  a  result,  the  religious  life  of  the 
young  people  becomes  unified  into  real  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Keedy,  of  the  committee,  has  prepared  the  following  suggestive 
course  of  study  for  the  Sunday-school : 

A  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  GRADED  SCHOOL 

The  religious  nature  of  the  pupil  unfolds  in  a  certain  order  and  in  pretty 
well-defined  stages.  To  be  effective  religious  education  must  take  account 
of  the  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  life  that  is  dominant  at  the  time,  and 
choose  its  material  to  fit  those  interests.  This  makes  a  graded  course  of 
study  necessary. 

Ages  4  to  6.     Below  School  Grade 

Characteristics.  A  vivid  imagination  which  invests  inanimate  objects 
with  attributes  of  personality.  The  child  is  open  to  suggestion  and  greatly 
influenced  by  it.  Interest  is  in  the  idea  of  cause.  Conception  of  God  is 
that  of  a  strong  worker,  capable  of  doing  all  things. 

Courses  of  Study.  "  Gift,  Game  and  Story."  Ferris:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners.  Two  years.  Haven. 
Revell.  Beginners'  Course  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Commit- 
tee.    Two  years. 

Method  and  Aim.  Story  form  of  instruction  with  many  natural  objects 
and  pictures  as  illustrative  material.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  sense 
of  God  as  a  worker. 

First,  Second  and  Third  School  Grades 

Characteristic  Life.  The  instincts  of  activity,  imitation,  sympathy, 
affection  and  reverence  are  strong.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of  power. 
Continued  interest  in  the  idea  of  cause,  expressed  in  the   questions  Why? 
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How?  Active  and  retentive  memory.  Idea  of  God  as  one  who  loves  and 
cares  for  his  child,  and  whom  he  can  love  in  return.  Beginning  of  a  sense 
of  law. 

Courses  of  Study.  "  One  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young 
Children."     Florence  U.  Palmer.  ,  Macmillan. 

"  Child  Religion  in  Song  and  Story."  Chamberlin  and  Kern.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press. 

New  Graded  Courses  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Committee. 
Three  years. 

Method  and  Aim.  Story  form  of  instruction  with  much  memory  work. 
The  aim  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  God  as  a  father. 

Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  School  Grades 

Characteristics.  Beginning  of  the  social  instinct  and  dawning  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty  to  others.  Some  respect  for  law  in  its  general  forms, 
which  is  conceived  to  rule  in  all  things.  Active  interest  .in  men  who  move 
in  large  affairs,  in  the  sequence  of  events  and  their  causes.  Memory  active 
and  retentive.  Idea  of  God  as  one  who  is  working  in  human  affairs  and 
who  is  watching  them  to  observe  violations  of  law. 

*  Courses  of  Study.  A  course  on  the  children  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
teach  social  duties  by  example,  and  an  elementary  course  on  the  life  of 
Jesus.  A  course  on  the  general  subject  of  the  accepted  laws  of  life,  such 
as  truth  and  duty,  to  teach  correct  duties  and  form  right  habits.  A  course 
on  Old  Testament  history,  followed  by  a  simple  course  on  Christian 
history,  to  show  God  at  work  in  the  world  through  Christ.  An  elementary 
course,  with  emphasis  on  biography. 

Method.  The  acquisitive  instinct  is  strong.  Many  illustrative  aids  to 
be  used.  Pictures,  drawings,  maps,  made  into  a  portfolio.  Memory  work 
of  great  importance;  also  power  to  tell  an  extended  and  connected  bio- 
graphical story. 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Grammar  Grades,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
in  High  School 

Characteristic  and  Spontaneous  Life.  The  period  of  contused  and  dis- 
cordant ideals,  and  longing  to  be  like  the  ideal.  A  tendency  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  their  seniors.  Strong  impulses  to  be  great  and  to  do  great  things. 
Some  tendency  to  plan  the  future.  The  time  ot  choice.  Interest  is  in 
exceptional  men  and  women  in  their  personal  struggles  and  triumphs. 
The  age  of  admiration  and  hero  worship.  The  question  with  them  is  how 
may  largeness  and  richness  of  their  own  lives  be  realized. 

*  Courses  of  Study.  Biography:  Old  Testament  characters,  in  historic 
order;  the  Lite  of  Christ;  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles ;  with  a  course  on  the 
great  men  and  women  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 

Method  and  Aim.  The  aim  is  to  lead  to  a  personal  choice  of  Christ,  or 
more  definitely,  to  create  in  each  pupil  the  materials  out  of  which  a  personal 
choice  of  Christ  will  be  made  —  admirations,  appreciations,  ideals,  loves, 
etc.     Also  to  give  a  definite  working  knowledge  of  Bible  characters. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years  in  High  School  and  Two  Years  After 

Characteristics  of  this  Period.  A  spirit  of  independence  in  thought  and 
action.  A  tendency  to  question  and  doubt,  to  resent  authority,  and  a 
craving  to  rest  life  back  upon  reason.  Search  for  principles  to  guide  in 
action.  The  altruistic  instinct  is  strong.  A  desire  to  do  something  and 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world. 
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*  Courses  of  Study.  History  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  history  of  the 
Bible.  The  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  sages.  The  teaching 
of  Jesus  in  reference  to  life  problems.     Forms  of  social  service. 

Method  and  Aim.  The  effort  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  think  his  way  through 
to  positive  beliefs  and  convictions,  and  to  induce  him  to  identify  himself 
with  the  church  and  the  larger  social  life  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Adult  Department 

A  wide  range  and  variety  of  interests. 

*  Elective  courses  recommended.     Class  organization  effective. 

Mr.  Yorke,  of  the  committee,  presents  an  outline  of  the  work  done  for 

four  years  in  the  Sunday-school  of  West  Medford. 

A   Practical   Graded   Curriculum   for  a   Graded   Bible   School 
That  it  is  practical  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  this  course  in  its  main 

outlines  has  been  in  use  for  over  four  years. 

Cradle  Roll  Department 

Ages :  From  birth  until  approximately  two  years  of  age,  or  if  the  parents 
prefer,  until  four  years. 

Certificates  of  enrollment  given  to  parents,  and  names  written  on  Cradle 
Roll  Register,  which  hangs  on  wall  of  kindergarten  and  beginners'  room. 

On  birthday  anniversaries  the  superintendent  sends  a  card  to  the  child 
and  a  letter  to  the  parents.  Also  a  contribution  is  asked  for  once  a  year  on 
Children's  Day. 

By  word  and  prayer  the  thoughts  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Beginners' 
Departments  are  often  directed  toward  these  little  ones  whom  the  school 
hopes  soon  to  enroll  actively. 

Kindergarten  Department 

Meets  at  10.30  a.m.  in  the  beginners'  room. 

Ages:  From  approximately  two  to  four  years. 

This  department  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  child  to  early  acquire 
a  love  for  God's  house,  and  to  permit  the  parents  to  attend  the  morning 
service. 

The  work  of  the  superintendent  of  this  department  consists  in  such 
simple  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  child  as  is  customary  in  public 
schools,  with  the  distinctively  religious  emphasis.  Picture  books,  Noah's 
arks,  blocks  are  used;  and  in  some  instances  simple  refreshments  have  been 
furnished. 

Beginners'  Department 

Meets  in  the  beginners'  room  at  12.05  p.m.,  the  hour  of  the  regular 
school. 

Grade  I,  ages  four  to  six. 

Course  of  Study.  During  the  three  years  that  the  child  remains  in  this 
department  the  superintendent  selects  the  lessons  from  the  following 
books:  1.  "  One  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children,"  by 
Florence  U.  Palmer.  2.  "  Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners,"  Vols.  I,  II. 
3.  "  Old  Testament  Stories,"  by  Laura  E.  Cragin. 

Blank  books  are  given  to  each  child,  in  which  are  pasted  pictures,  and 
the  text  and  thought  for  each  lesson  are  written.  The  child  assists  as 
much  as  possible,  but  of  necessity  the  work  is  done  largely  by  the  teacher. 
The  blackboard  and  the  sand  table  are  used. 

*The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  The  Graded  Sunday-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  have  pub- 
lished courses  covering  the  ground  here. 
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Requirements  for  'promotion  into  the  Primary  Department: 

The  memorizing  of  important  Scripture  passages,  as:  (a)  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  (b)  the  shepherd  psalm,  Psalm  23;  (c)  the  golden  rule,  Matt.  7:  12; 
(d)  "  Suffer  little  children,"  etc.,  Mark  10:  14. 

The  memorizing  of  the  hymn  "  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old." 

The  children  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  leaving  this  depart- 
ment. Oral  reviews  are  conducted  to  determine  the  fitness  of  every 
scholar  for  promotion. 

Primary  Department 

Meets  in  the  Social  Room.  Ages,  seven  to  nine.  Each  class  meets 
around  a  separate  table. 

Grade  II.     Age,  seven 

Course  of  Study.  The  teachers  use  the  text-book  "  The  Children  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Lillian  Brickett  Poor.     Children  reteUlthe  stories. 

Notebooks  are  used,  in  which  the  children  paste*pictures  illustrating  the 
lessons,  and  write  out  in  simple  fashion  the  lesson  story. 

Grade  III.     Age,  eight 

Course  of  Study.  The  teacher's  text-book  is  "  Child  Religion  in  Song 
and  Story,"  by  Chamberlin  and  Kern. 

Notebooks  and  pictures  are  used  as  in  Grade  II;  the  lesson  story,  how- 
ever, is  told  and  written  out  more  fully. 

Grade  IV.     Age,  nine. 

Course  of  Study.  The  teacher's  text-book  is  "  Old  Testament  Heroes," 
by  John  L.  Keedy.  This  book,  while  intended  for  an  older  age,  we  have 
found  easily  adaptable  to  this  grade. 

Notebooks  and  pictures  are  also  used,  and  the  lesson  is  told  and  written 
out  still  more  completely. 

Requirements  for  promotion  into  the  Intermediate  Department: 

1.  The  memorizing  of  the  following  Scripture  passages: 

Grade  II.     Ten  memory  verses,  as  John  3:  16. 

Grade  III.  The  Beatitudes,  Matt.  5:3-11. 

Grade  IV.  The  Ten  Commandments,  Ex.:  20:  2-17. 

2.  The  memorizing  of  the  following  hymns:  Grade  II,  "  Oh,  who  will 
show  me  Jesus  Christ?  "  Grade  III,  "  O  little  town  of  Bethlehem." 
Grade  IV,  "  Now  the  day  is  over." 

3.  Must  know  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Bible;  the  number  and  names 
of  the  books  in  each;  and  be  able  to  find  references  unassisted. 

4.  Must  be  able  to  tell  in  simple,  connected  form  the  Bible  story  of  the 
principal  biblical  characters  of  the  lessons  taught. 

5.  Semi-annual  oral  reviews  will  be  conducted  in  Grades  II  and  III,  and 
written  reviews  in  Grade  IV,  to  determine  standing  in  class  work  and  fitness 
for  promotion. 

Intermediate  Department 

Meets  in  the  social  room  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Primary 
Department,  excepting  that  there  are  private  class  rooms  for  two  of  the 
classes  for  the  study  period.     Ages,  ten  to  twelve. 

Grade  V.     Age,  ten 

Course  of  Study.  The  teacher's  text-book,  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children,"  by  Chamberlin.  Part  I,  Lessons 
XVIII-XXVII,  inclusive.     "  The  Life  of  Jesus." 
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Grade  VI.     Age,  eleven 

Course  of  Study.  Same  text-book  as  Grade  V.  Part  I,  Lessons  I-XVII, 
inclusive.     Old  Testament  studies. 

Grade  VII.     Age,  twelve 

Course  of  Study.  Same  text-book  as  Grades  V  and  VI.  Part  II,  Les- 
sons XXVIII  to  XL,  inclusive.  The  Prophets,  Epistles,  Books  of 
Vision. 

The  actual  portion  of  the  text-book  covered  each  year  will  vary  with  the 
ability  of  the  class.  Two  and  sometimes  three  Sundays  are  spent  upon 
each  lesson.  Notebooks  and  pictures  are  used.  The  lessons  are  now 
written  out  very  fully. 

Requirements  for  'promotion  into  the  Junior  Department: 

1.  The  memorizing  of  the  following  Scripture  passages:  (a)  The  two 
great  commandments,  Matt.  22:  37-40;  (b)  Christ's  new  commandment, 
John  13:  34. 

2.  Be  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  recite  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

3.  The  memorizing  of  the  following  hymns:  (a)  "  O  God,  beneath  thy 
guiding  hand."     {b)  "  The  Church's  one  foundation." 

4.  Must  be  able  to  tell  in  simple,  connected  form  the  Bible  story  of  the 
principal  biblical  characters  of  the  lessons,  including  the  following:  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  the  earlier 
and  later  prophets,  Jesus,  Peter,  Judas,  Pilate,  Paul. 

5.  Semi-annual  written  reviews  will  be  conducted  on  the  work  covered 
by  the  text-book,  including  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  to  determine 
standing  in  class  work  and  fitness  for  promotion. 

Junior  Department 

Meets  in  main  room  in  chapel  around  separate  tables  on  the  main  floor, 
and  in  separate  class  rooms  with  sliding  partitions.  Ages,  thirteen  to 
fifteen. 

Grade  VIII.     Ages,  thirteen  to  -fifteen 

Course  of  Study.  Text-book  for  the  teacher,  "  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
H.  W.  Gates. 

In  addition  to  the  notebooks  in  this  department,  relief  maps  are  colored, 
and  Underwood  &  Underwood's  "  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  Holy  Land  " 
are  used  from  time  to  time  to  illustrate  the  lessons. 

Requirements  for  promotion  into  the  Senior  Department: 

1.  The  completion  of  all  regular  work  as  given  out  by  the  teachers. 

2.  Semi-annual  written  reviews. 

3.  An  average  of  60  per  cent  on  recitation,  notebook  and  home  work. 

Senior  Department 

Meets  under  same  conditions  as  Junior  Department  for  opening  service, 
then  goes  to  separate  class  rooms  for  study  period.  Ages,  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen. 

Grade  IX 

Course  of  Study.  The  teacher's  text-book  is  "  A  Short  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  Apostolic  Age,"  by  G.  H.  Gilbert. 

One  class  is  also  using  "  Old  Testament  Heroes,"  by  John  L.  Keedy. 
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Requirements  for  promotion  into  the  Graduate  Department: 

1.  The  completion  of  all  regular  work  as  given  out  by  the  teachers. 

2.  Semi-annual  written  reviews. 

3.  An  average  of  60  per  cent. 

Graduate  Department 

Meets  in  the  auditorium  and  gallery  of  the  church. 

Ages,  all  above  eighteen  years. 

At  eighteen  years  approximately,  when  the  foregoing  course  of  study 
has  been  completed,  a  diploma  of  graduation  is  given,  and  then  the  pupil 
is  asked  to  elect  work  for  one  year  in  one  of  the  classes  in  this  department ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  elect  another  course.  Thus  the  obligation  to 
continue  with  the  school  for  a  year  is  made,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  freedom 
to  drop  out  in  a  perfectly  honorable  way. 

At  present  there  are  the  following  classes: 

I.  A  class  of  young  men  studying  the  "  Old  Testament  Heroes." 

II.  A  class  of  young  men,  who  appoint  a  committee  of  the  class  to  out- 
line their  own  lessons.     A  recent  course  was  upon  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

III.  A  class  of  women  who  are  taking  up  one  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  courses,  "  The  Social  Significance  of  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus,"  by  J.  W.  Jenks. 

IV.  A  class  of  men,  ten  or  twelve  of  whom  take  turns  in  teaching  the 
lesson.  They  have  taken  up  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  are  now  on  the  Book 
of  Exodus.  The  class  purchases  the  volume  in  the  Expositor's  Bible 
Series  dealing  with  the  book  studied,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  The  class  also  has  access  to  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  and  a 
reference  library  owned  by  the  school.  A  typewritten  outline  of  the  lessons 
and  teachers  for  three  months  in  advance  is  given  out  to  each  member. 
The  minister  also  takes  the  class  once  in  five  or  six  weeks,  lecturing  on 
Biblical  Introduction  and  questions  of  interest,  as  "  The  Creation  Stories," 
"  The  Garden  of  Eden,"  "  The  Fall,"  "  The  Flood  Stories,"  etc.  This 
department  expects  to  adopt  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press  the  text- 
book "  Outline  Studies  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  by  Sidney  Gulick,  Pilgrim 
Press.     A  course  on  "  The  Apostolic  Age  "  will  then  follow. 

Home  Department 

Members  of  this  department  make  a  choice  between  the  International 
and  the  Blakeslee  Lessons. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

That  some  such  method  is  practical  and  one  in  which  the  teachers  and 
scholars  become  greatly  interested  is  seen  when  it  is  known  that  under  this 
method  the  school  has  grown  in  five  years  from  a  total  enrollment  of  191 
to  450. 

Text-books 

The  text-book  of  the  pupil  is  the  Bible,  and  the  standard  is  the  American 
Revised  Version.  The  other  text-books  mentioned  above  are  only  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.     These  books  are  paid  for  by  the  school. 

Notebooks 

The  school  plans  its  own,  using  very  different  designs  for  the  different 
grades,  and  in  the  older  grades  allowing  the  pupils  themselves  to  have  a 
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voice  and  follow  their  own  preference.     Perry,  Wilde  and  Brown  pictures 
are  furnished  by  the  school,  as  well  as  all  the  material  for  the  notebooks. 

Pledges 

Each  pupil  is  asked  to  make  a  weekly  pledge,  and  the  scholars  are  ■so 
enthusiastic  over  the  work  that  the  average  collection  provides  ample  funds 
for  the  running  of  the  whole  school,  allows  appropriations  to  missions,  and 
generous  contributions  to  various  departments  of  church  work. 

Library 

One  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  books  are  carefully  selected  from  the 
public  library  every  three  months,  and  changed  quarterly.  The  only 
expense  to  the  school  tor  new,  up-to-date  books,  therefore,  is  the  carting 
each  way.  The  school  owns  a  reference  library  01  carefully  selected  books 
representing  the  best  modern  scholarship,  which  may  be  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Hymn  Books 

The  best  music  is  sought  and  taught.  The  church  hymn  book,  "  The 
Pilgrim  Hymnal  "  in  its  full  edition,  is  used  in  the  main  school  as  in  the 
church,  and  in  its  smaller  edition,  "  Pilgrim  Songs,"  is  used  in  the  Primary 
and  Intermediate  departments. 

Diplomas 

Diplomas  are  given  at  graduation  at  eighteen.  Certificates  of  promo- 
tion are  given  in  passing  from  one  grade  to  another.  Report  cards  are  sent 
home  semi-annually,  on  which  is  recorded  the  scholar's  rank  in  recitation, 
notebook,  home  work,  review  (written  or  oral),  spirit  or  deportment,  times 
absent  and  tardy,  average  rank.  These  cards  are  signed  by  the  pastor 
and  the  superintendent. 

Vacations 

The  school  closes  the  last  of  June  and  does  not  open  until  the  second 
Sunday  in  September,  and  the  interest  is  such  that  the  regular  work  and  a 
postal  card  from  the  teacher  are  sufficient  to  bring  them  together  in  the 
fall  without  a  "  Rally  Sunday,"  with  full  attendance. 

Organization 

The  important  point  in  the  working  of  such  a  curriculum  is  the  central 
educational  committee,  known  as  the  Curriculum  Committee,  composed  of 
the  pastor,  who  is  chairman,  and  the  superintendent  of  each  department 
and  two  members  at  large. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  course  of  study  and  its  maintenance  origi- 
nate in  this  committee,  and  by  them  are  referred  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  officers  and  teachers,  who  transact  all  the  business  of  the  school  at 
a  monthly  meeting. 

Teachers  are  given  help  privately  and  individually,  although,  as  need 
arises,  also  in  small  groups. 

A  finance  committee  at  the  opening  of  the  year  makes  out  the  budget 
for  the  year,  and  appropriations  for  each  department  are  made  on  that 
basis,  and  departments  held  to  strict  account.  A  certain  amount  is  also 
appropriated  for  socials.  No  closing  exercises.  Forty  to  forty-five  min- 
utes' study  period. 
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The  Praise  and  Devotional  and  Missionary  Features 

We  have  neither  Junior  nor  Senior  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.     All  our  young  people's  work  is  centered  in  the  Bible  School. 

At  4  o'clock  Sundays  a  praise  and  devotional  service  is  held  for  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  departments  from  October  to  June,  conducted 
by  the  superintendent  of  that  department.  Also  a  Mission  Circle  for  the 
same  departments  on  Friday  afternoons  at  3.30  bi-weekly. 

At  6.15  o'clock  Sundays  a  praise  and  devotional  service  for  the  Junior, 
Senior  and  Graduate  departments  is  held  from  October  to  May,  led  by 
the  minister.  This  is  a  class  for  Christian  nurture  and  preparation  for 
church  membership. 

ALBERT  E.  WINSHIP,  Chairman. 

JOHN  L.  KEEDY. 

BURT  L.  YORKE. 

ARTHUR  C.  BOYDEN. 

ALBERT  M.  HYDE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


During  the  year  your  Executive  Committee  have  met  from  time  to  time 
and  transacted  the  following  business: 

Revs.  A.  J.  Dyer  and  G.  F.  Kenngott,  with  Mr.  Timothy  Smith,  were 
elected  Finance  Committee  for  the  approval  of  all  bills. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  print  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the 
"  Minutes  "  and  distribute  as  last  year. 

The  Treasurer's  bond  was  renewed  for  the  year. 

Vacancies  occurring  during  the  year  were  filled  by  appointments  as 
follows: 

Committee  on  Polity,  Prof.  J.  W.  Platner,  Cambridge.  Committee  on 
Bible  Society  Work,  Rev.  E.  P.  Drew,  Worcester.  Committee  on  Morals 
and  Rural  Conditions,  Rev.  F.  E.  Butler,  South  Hadley  Falls;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Anderson,  Amherst;  Rev.  R.  M.  Woods,  Hatfield.  Committee  on  Mis- 
sionary Work,  Rev.  F.  R.  Shipman,  Andover.  Committee  on  Publication, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Kilbon,  Springfield.  Committee  on  Federation,  Mr.  G.  E.  Keith, 
Brockton;  Mr.  H.  B.  Greene,  Lowell.  Committee  on  Gambling,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Long,  Cambridge.  Industrial  Committee,  Mr.  C.  M.  Gardner,  Westfield. 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  G.  S.  Newhall,  Lynn.  Provisional  Committee, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent,  Roxbury.  Delegate  to  Inter-Church  Conference,  Rev. 
C.  F.  Swift,  Fall  River. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Maynard,  of  Newton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkinson,  of  Fall 
River,  were  elected  delegates  to  International  Council  at  Edinburgh. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made :  For  the  Industrial  Committee , 
$25;  Committee  on  Work  of  the  Churches,  $15 ;  Committee  on  Morals  and 
Rural  Conditions,  $20;  Committee  on  Men's  Clubs,  $25;  Committee  on 
Evangelistic  Work,  $10. 
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Judge  E.  W.  Chapin,  of  Holyoke,  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Burnham,  of  Chicopee, 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  and  report  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  the  incorporation  of  the  Association. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Burnham,  to  take  effect  Oct.  1,  1908,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Bailey,  Longmeadow,  and  resolutions  appreciative 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Burnham  were  adopted. 

E.  W.  CHAPIN,  Moderator. 
FRANCIS  J.  MARSH,  Registrar. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION 


Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  previous  committee,  endorsed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Committee  on  Publication  conferred 
with  several  printers  as  to  estimates  for  printing  on  a  three  years'  contract, 
to  see  it  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  The  commit- 
tee believes  it  advantageous  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Fort 
Hill  Press,  and  accordingly  has  placed  its  printing  there  for  three  years 
from  April  1,  1909. 

HENRY  LINCOLN  BAILEY, 

For  the  Committee. 


